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PREFACE. 



As the smallest and most homely details whioh have relation to 
lives of celebrated men are always welcome, these notes of some 
months* residence in Athens have been written with a similar 
feeling, namely, that traits and habits of the present inhabitants 
of one of the most celebrated sites of the world mast always be 
more or less interesting to the general reader. 

The traits, &c., recorded here are those of the peasant and 
middle -class — of those who are the least conventional — of those 
who are the most national and characteristic in their modes of 
life. They are jotted down with but scant words of praise, and 
with no attempt to conceal shortcomings, which might have 
suggested partisanship. The admiration of that persistent 
energy and intelligence which in fifty years has transformed the 
huts under Turkish rule into the present beautiful Athens, with 
her schools, academies, and benevolent institutions, which stands 
forth as a beacon to show where the future light of the East is 
already kindled, has been purposely kept under. 

In the present critical position, when the balance of peace or 
war is so poised that the least impulse given the one side or the 
other will cause the scale to fall, with what immediate results it 
is hardly possible to predict, these little sketches of home life 
may serve to show the needs and difficulties of the present 
kingdom, occasioned partly by its extremely small limits, and by 
the barrenness of a considerable portion. 

War, however, would but retard all internal progress, and undo 
much that has been done ; strength here being the arts of 
Peace alone ; and the disinterested enlightenment of Europe will 
hope that through its means the future of Hellas will be what 
her National Hymn expresses, and will rejoice to repeat with 
her sons — 

" X"»P* ^ Trdrpts ^tXrdny xdi to fikWoy <rov Xaf^rrpdv." 

7th May, 1881. 
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FAIR ATHENS. 



CHAPTER L 

THE STREETS OP ATHENS. 

Celni qni, loin de toi, n^ sons nos piles oienz, 
Athene, n'a point vn le soleil qni f^laire, 

En vain il a cm voir le oiel Inire k ses yens ; 

Avengle, il ne sait rien d'nn soleil glorienz ; 
n ne oonnait pas la lumi^re. 

Le del d* Athines, — Pibrrx Lebbun. 

■ 

** Am I really in Athens ? *' was the first 
waking thought upon arousing from the deep 
sleep consequent upon the fatigues of the 
journey of the previous day. We had 
arrived at the port of the Peiraeus at 12 p.m. 
in storm and rain, and the four miles' drive 
from thence had been in darkness and gloom^ 
As we had neared the coasts of Q-reece on 
the midday previous, a chill of disappoint- 

B 
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ment had been felt ; the dear classic land was 
not bathed in golden beauty, as described so 
often by poets, but shrouded and veiled in 
mists ; those grey, verdureless rocks rose out 
of the sea one after another, with hardly 
any variation of outline or colour. A drear 
loneliness, a stern sadness, was their universal 
expression — their aspect, as though they were 
deserted of gods and men. 

Am I really in Athens ? A brilliant sun- 
light streaming into the room seemed to 
answer in the affirmative, as if anxious to 
dispel previous impressions. Stepping forth 
into the balcony there needed but one glance 
to assure me that I was at last in the beloved 
city of Minerva, and that the hopes of many 
years were realised. 

All aglow in the beams of the rising sun, 

the Akropolis rose before me, and the Doric 

<jolumns of the noble Parthenon, the temple 

of the virgin goddess, which crowned the 

summit, stood out clear and sharp against 
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•the deep blue sky, the rich orange tint with 
which Time has tinged them, enhancing by 
(Contrast their effect. 

It is light and colour which forms the 
glory of every view in Greece, and it is not 
when clouds veil their skies that the beauty, 
which is assuredly the endowment of that 
land, can be truly perceived, and appreciated. 

Far stretching along to the right of the 
Akropolis rose the mountain range of Hy- 
mettus, upon whose tops the snows were 
glistening, and whose, slopes were so purple 
:as might well suggest the thought — Are the 
violets blooming there now, which so many 
ages ago gave to Athens the epithet, " violet 
^crowned ? " {io<nepavos). Little reflection, 
however was needed, to show that the year 
>was far too young for the violets to be 
blooming, and still less, the thyme, which is 
such a distinctive feature of purple Hymettus, 
and from which the bees derive the delicious 
vodorous honeyr which is so deservedly famed. 
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and which seems equally as prolific now, as in* 
the bygone centuries. 

A nearer approach to the thyme-clothed 
hill in after days, hardly accounted for the^ 
deep colouring which, at a distance is so^ 
characteristic. Climbing its slopes, or stand- 
ing upon its heights, it is no longer purple^ 
but a grey limestone rock which is before 
you, whose flora does not seem to differ 
materially from any of the surrounding^ 
mountains. 

From the many thoughts and illusions^, 
which were called into being by the above 
contemplations, I was suddenly aroused by 
loud and rather discordant sounds beneath. 
Turning from the ruined temples and sunlit 
hills, I looked into the streets below. 
Streams of donkeys, laden up to their eyes 
with all kinds of commodities — the principal 
of which were oranges, vegetables, butter,, 
cheese, eggs, were passing along, their 
masters, chiefly peasants, wearing the thick 
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Tiooded cloak ordinarily used by that class, 
and with well-swathed legs, were vociferating 
iiheir wares with all the strength their lungs 
afforded them. 

There was a very confused mass, amongst 
which the absence of vehicles was very con- 
spicuous ; crowds of men wending hither 
and thither, but without the purposeful 
look of the inhabitants of our great cities. 

The scene was full of life and animation, 
tut it had disturbed some day dreams, and 
by degrees a consciousness stole over me, 
that nearly twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since I had taken any refreshment. 

Thyme-flavoured honey of Hymettus, and 
some delicious but peculiar looking butter, 
which both in flavour and appearance resem- 
bled Devonshire clotted cream, left nothing 
to be desired in the way of breakfast ; after 
which, declining a guide, to the evident sur- 
prise of the porter, I stepped forth to wander 
alone through the streets of Athens. 
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As the people, numerically considered, ar©^ 
always, and everywhere, those which belong^ 
to the labouring and poorer parts of the* 
community, so that class can nowhere be 
better studied than in those highways and 
byways where they mostly congregate. The 
life of such, at least the male population (for 
the poor women are not seen much abroad), 
is essentially an out-door one in Athens, and 
therefore my steps were directed to the 
point from which the stream of workers 
proceeded, for with such, and their occupa- 
tions I was especially interested. 

The old town in which I soon found my- 
self is composed of a number of very narrow 
streets, which intersect each other, and all of 
which tend towards the market. 

From sunrise until midday, there prevails 
in this neighbourhood a never ceasing bustle, 
and continual movement, all grades, from 
the poorest peasant to the decent craftsmen 
and small householders, are blended together 
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in the most picturesque confusion. The road, 
as well as the narrow footway, is occupied by 
pedestrians, and donkeys or mules, which 
latter are the chief conveyancers of food sup- 
plies. 

Some of these animals when laden with 
brushwood are hardly visible, the light loads 
which they bear being piled upon them to 
such an extent that only nose and legs are to 
be seen. As these pass, a sweet aromatic 
odour js wafted along their course, on account 
of the many fragrant herbs which are mingled 
with their burthens. The constant con- 
sumption of brushwood which is taking 
place in the ovens, is a great evil, for by 
this means the hills are continually being 
denuded of their verdure. Bach small shrub 
that struggles to grow, if it can possibly be 
converted into fuel, is thus by degrees exter- 
minated. Constantly having demands made 
upon it, it is gradually reduced to a bare 
stump, and at last succumbs and dies. 
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There seems to be no help or remedy for 
this at present ; fuel must be had, and there 
is none else procurable, except at extravagant 
prices. 

Jostling, or being jostled, side by side 
with the docile burthen-bearing asses, a 
motley throng in great variety of costume, is 
continually wending its way to and from the 
adjoining market. The majority, or certainly 
half of the people, may be said to wear now 
the ordinary European costume, but still 
there are enough left who possess the Con- 
servative spirit, who are sufficient to throw 
in the picturesque element, and thus give 
effect to the scene. 

Bearded priests of comely form, and grave 
aspect, in their long black robes and high 
hats, are Ithere to make the small purchases 
required for their households. 

The Epirate, with his peculiar baggy 
trowsers of blue cotton, the most remarkable 
design for clothing the lower limbs that 
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-could ever have been devised; the rough- 
' coated shepherd, whose vesture, from its 
thickness, would suggest that however un- 
suitable his garments may look whilst the 
midday sun is shining, it is cold enough at 
nightfall on these hills yonder, where he 
tends his flocks. Then there are all kinds of 
fustanellas, the kilts of white linen, which 
in different degrees of fulness, and accom- 
panied by richly embroidered cloth jackets, 
are the most distinctive and true Hellenic 
costume. The best example of this dress is 
now seen in the Palikar, or in the servants 
of the royal household. The kilts worn by 
these are of a wondrous multiplicity of folds, 
and, being stiflBly starched, give a swaggering 
look to the gait. It seems impossible for 
their wearers to walk without suggesting 
the idea of silent bluster. The fustanella is, 
however, not always white ; unfortunately it 
. sometimes assumes the dingiest of hues, and 
all trace of its original state having long 
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been overlaid by dust and travail, what it 
once was can only be surmised. There must 
needs be some excuse for this, where a gar- 
ment is twelve yards in width at the very 
least — and soap double the price that it is 
with us. Every fustanella, however, is snow 
white at Easter ; that is almost a canonical 
law with the poorest peasant. Some of these- 
men wear the most mysterious belts, so full 
of pouches, that, besides knives and other 
little implements, they can stowaway a great 
number of various articles. These belts are 
always made of the best Russian leather, as 
well as ** the turned-up " shoes which accom- 
pany this dress, both of which are alike 
curiously worked with the needle. 

Amongst these men are found the hand- 
somest of the people both as regards face 
and form ; and their dress contributes to, 
and enhances the effect of their personal 
appearance, but as was before observed, they 
are in the minority, and in a very few years- 
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the old custume will be quite discontinued, 
and laid aside as unadaptable to modern re- 
quirements, because every year it must be- 
come more expensive to its wearer. 

The one market of Athens is altogether 
the most untidy, tumble-down, ill kept and 
slovenly, but at the same time the most 
amusing partof the town. 

One must however, not be over squeamish, 
as in that case it would be as well to avoid it 
altogether. But if one is able to bear with 
tolerable composure the unpleasant exhibi- 
tions that await a visitor there, then the 
many odd sights, the lively good humour of 
buyers and vendors, the bawling, the singing, 
the laughter, and the knowledge that there 
one sees, the people in the rough (but never 
rough), the poor, h^rd-working, hard-living, 
temperate, frugal sons of Attica, then wilf 
the market be fraught with the liveliest 
interest to the spectator. 

What nondescript creatures of the deep- 
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are there offered for sale. What piles and 
masses of echini (sea urchins), and horrible 
looking octopi (cuttle-fish.) These latter are 
revolting in every aspect, whether fresh or 
dried. Strings of dried octopi, .looking like 
gigantic spiders with their legs curled up, 
hang up in long festoons, and present most 
.^gV sights. Very many and peculiar were 
the varieties of these, and other beings, 
esteemed here as edible and excellent. 

Beyond every other commodity, however, 
the- olive was pre-eminent. This fruit, the 
especial gift of Minerva to Attica, still 
attests by its abundance that her groves are 
as fertile in that product as ever. At every 
corner, whichever way you looked, were 
piled up sacks and barrels, overflowing with 
this staple commodity. No one can imagine 
or realize what the worth of the olive is, 
until he knows that these poor peasants and 
labourers of Attica, can almost live upon dry 
• coarse bread if they can only get a sufficiency 
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of this fruit, and during Lent many eat 
hardly anything else, a lump of bread and a 
handful of olives, with a few draughts of 
resinated wine being the usual midday 
repast. 

And now, whilst thus curiously investi- 
gating everything, I was destined to receive 
a little shock, which caused for a time a revul- 
sion of feeling. Lying about in different 
directions — sometimes on the ground, some- 
times on the stalls — I had observed unshapely 
kid skins, which were stuffed out of all pro- 
portions, and were quite oblivious of their 
original outUnes. I was very desirous to 
find out the nature of their contents, and 
although their presence in a market should 
have indicated that they contained some 
article of food, I was none the less surprised 
when one was opened, to see revealed the 
much esteemed Devonshire cream of the 
morning breakfast. 

The sight of the raw skin had aa 
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effect the very reverse of appetising, but 
reconcilement to the inevitable is generally 
an easy process, and not even the method of 
packing could obliterate the fact that the 
sheep's butter (for such it was) so brought to 
•market was more delicious than any other I 
had ever met with, unless exception be made 
in favour of that of Switzerland. There is 
no pasturage in Attica for the maintenance 
of cattle, and therefore all the native products 
in cheese, butter and milk, are obtained 
solely from the sheep. 

As this, however, is only good when fresh, 
and as it is difficult to procure it thus in the 
hot months, there is an importation of Dutch 
cheese and American butter of inferior 
quality for household purposes. 

Prejudice, however, is a great power, and 
opposes itself vigorously to anything that is 
unusual or novel. Often, when I heard warm 
encomiums upon the delicious butter and 
cheese, I too hastily volunteered the informa- 
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tion that it was the produce of the ewe. I 
geLerally got for answer, " How I wish that 
you had not told me." 

As the houses in these quarters are low in 
height, the Akropolis can be seen from every 
point. In the olden time, when it was most 
probable the centre of the city, it must then 
have been everywhere visible, and was always 
a reminder to the humble citizen weading his 
way with his burden or plying his craft in his 
doorway, that Athene was watching over her 
people. 

The old life was essentially an out-door 
one, and probably no private dwellings were 
very lofty or large, the only aim of the 
then Athenian being to concentrate all 
grandeur and beauty upon the public 
buildings. 

The majestic effect produced then by the 
Parthenon crowning the whole of the city 
can now only be imagined, for in New Athens 
the lofty and handsome houses which now 
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line its streets effectually exclude it from a 
great portion of that part of the town. 

Whatever handicrafts are carried on in 
Athens are entirely confined to the lower 
and old part, of which we have been talking. 
These are severally pursued in different 
localities —one street following one trade^ 
and one another, or opposite sides dividing- 
into two distinct callings. Many an amusing 
scene takes place in " Shoemaker's Row," for 
the shoemakers or shoemenders seem to* 
prefer to ply their gentle craft outside their 
doors rather than within their dark little 
shops, and frequently might be seen a 
peasant from the country with donkey and 
panniers standing by his side, or a kilted 
Greek sitting cross-legged upon the ground 
awaiting the repairing of their shoes, and 
apparently quite oblivious and careless of the 
progression of time. Many a political ques- 
tion is doubtlessly satisfactorily solved whilst 
the patch is being completed. 
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One of the Darrowest and most eastern of 
these streets is called by many the Bazaar, 
from the nature of its shops and the goods 
which are sold there. They are more like 
booths than shops, and mostly very dark 
within, with earthen floors ; but with what 
light is afforded by the unglazed openings 
men are at work, either embroidering the 
jackets, sitting cross-legged on boards as 
tailors generally do, or, when the article to 
be fabricated is the customary embroidered 
slipper or belt, the fabricants occupy low 
blocks of wood or stumps of trees. Strings 
of these, the produce of their work, hang 
across the narrow opening, gay with many 
coloured silk or woollen rosettes. Above, by 
doorways, and on poles dangle fez, and 
scarves, and fluttering kilts, with piles of 
many coloured rugs in the doorways. 

The invitations of the occupiers to passers- 
by to enter and inspect the contents of their 
shops are often very laughable, accompanied 
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as they are with gestures intended to be 
winning, or with a word or two in English 
explanatory, as, for instance, one addressed 
me as " Monsieur — ^here — pretty." 

As this place is the only picturesque bit 
of the kind, it will almost seem a pity when 
it is swept away, as it must be before long, 
to make room for more healthy abodes and 
wider thoroughfares. The popular taste, too, 
is undergoing a change, and with the depar- 
ture of the national costume fades out all the 
old aesthetic taste. The ugliest and gaudiest 
of Manchester goods replace the beautifully 
blended colours which once were woven or 
embroidered with such exquisite appreciation 
of art. There is no occasion to describe the 
manufactures which, duly labelled " English,'* 
or which, with great emphasising, as " Agg- 
lika" are shouted all day by hawkers in 
almost every thoroughfare. They must be 
made expressly for this market, and that fact 
is sufficient to prove that just at this period 
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rthe taste of the multitude is at the lowest. 
Not only in dress but in articles of furniture 
the same abominations everywhere present 
themselves, whether they are carpets or 
curtains — only amongst the wealthy and edu- 
cated is any artistic feeling to be observed in 
the decorations and furniture of their houses. 
New Athens, the streets and houses of 
which are the products of the last fifty 
years, aims at a rivalry on a small scale with 
the finest continental cities. Here, in several 
parts, are to be found pavements wider than 
any that can be seen in London. Double 
rows of trees adorn these paths, and at the 
same time cast the grateful shade so welcome 
and so much desired. All the road making 
and tree planting was the work of the good 
Queen Amalia, the wife of King Otho, 
whose memory is held in deserved estima- 
tion. ' Although some have thought that 
wide streets in hot countries are a mistake, 
.they are in this greatly in error ; the shadow 
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of lofty houses may be effectual in keeping" 
the sun's rays from entering the narrow 
strip which lies between them, they are also 
as effectual in nursing fever and malaria. 
The free circulation of air and health-giving 
vegetation is the best and truest course for 
any city to adopt when devising and planning, 
its streets. 

Although there is at present a good 
number of trees, there is still to be desired a 
greater amount of shade. More trees, more 
trees, every one must long for, when tread- 
ing those white glaring footpaths with the 
added heat which is radiated from the marble 
buildings, and which so much distresses the 
eyesight. To judge of the amount of heat 
thus retained, one has only to place the hand 
on one of the walls of any of the houses 
even two hours after sunset during the 
summer months, and the sensation then is. 
similar to being burnt, and occasions a hasty 
withdrawal. 



V 
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The Palace occupies the best and most 
<5onspicuous site in Athens, and with all its 
advantages of position it is to be regretted 
that, with every allowance, it has been truly 
described as a barrack-like looking building. 
It is decidedly inferior to the hotels which 
rise upon the other sides of the square of 
the Constitution, in which it is situated. 
But since its erection there have been vast 
:Strides made in the architecture here, and 
there are now many architectural works 
which may well challenge criticism. Chief est 
amongst these is the new Academy now 
almost completed. 

The gilding and colour has here been most 
judiciously introduced, and the effect of the 
whole is very beautiful now, and will be 
more so when a few years have a little toned 
down the dazzling brilliancy of the pure 
white marble of which it is composed. 

The next most attractive building is the 
house of Dr. Schliemann, which he has 
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recently erected, and which declares itself,, 
and what it purports to be, by an inscription 
outside in letters of gold. 

There may be some doubt in the minds of 
many, whether it is justly that which it is 
described : " The Palace or House of Troy," 
MEAAQPON lAIOU, but it is at least a hand- 
some house, where every design shews the 
earnest endeavour to perpetuate the memories 
of the chief personages of the lUad. Their 
statues look down upon you from the terrace 
which surmounts the roof, and different in- 
cidents of the poem are painted upon the 
walls. The rich mosaics of the floor are 
copies of the discoveries at Mukenae and 
Hissarlik, as are also all the mural decora- 
tions. The symbol of fire, synonymous with, 
what is called the fylfot hj our archaeologists, 
being the most favourite emblem. Appro- 
priate quotations from Hesiod, Homer, and 
other Greek writers are introduced over the 
doors of the different apartments, and 



^ 
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announce the purposes to which they are 
devoted. Much labour has been spent to 
perfect every detail, and no one will visit 
Athens, without making a point of seeing the 
house of Dr. Schliemann. 

There are many other very fine but less 
obtrusive buildings now in course of con- 
struction. Every house, even the most un- 
pretentious, is good and solid. Stone is the 
material commonly used, and the walls are 
seldom less than two feet in thickness. In 
this general survey there could only be one 
conclusion — that Athens is an interesting 
and beautiful little city, of such small 
dimensions, that a good walker is able to go 
from end to end and side to side in less than 
two hours. It is a place to wander about, 
to and fro, without ever getting fatigued, 
for there is always near at hand one or other 
of the two squares, whereon to sit and rest. 
Of course you are always coming back to the 
same spots, and after a month or two every 
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resident face is perfectly well known to you , 
and there is no getting away from the fact 
that you are as well known to them. The 
shopkeepers are not an intrusive or gossip- 
ing race, and never obtrude their observa- 
« 

tions, but they know exactly, who you are 
and why you have come ; how can it be 
otherwise ? 

Athens has acquired such a fame for dust, 
that I can hardly pass that subject by un- 
noticed, whilst remarking upon the life in the 
streets. It is the one drawback to the many 
charms which the city possesses. 

It is a presence which continually makes 
itself felt, for the least wind raises it, and it 
is not often that the air here is stagnant or 
motionless, on the contrary it is generally 
rather breezy. The attempts at watering 
some of the principal thoroughfares are quite 
ineffectual to abate the nuisance. There is 
one place in particular which seems to have 
the most singular aflfinity for this pest, and 
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that is the Post Office. It is no matter at 
what hour you go, there it lies in thick 
layers upon every step, all ready for action. 

The situation is favourable for its develop- 
ment and perpetuation, being at a corner 
where three roads diverge, and also it is a 
point to which there is possibly more traffic 
than any other part of Athens, and around 
it are always congregated vendors of news- 
papers, oranges and sweetmeats. 

The condition of these steps is most dis- 
tressing to any one whom litters have the 
power to annoy, for here every stray piece of 
paper finds a temporary refuge. These frag- 
ments are so frequent everywhere that they 
may be pointed oat as being the chief blemish 
of the fair little city. They are present at 
the very door of the palace, and yet they 
could most decidedly be banished under 
energetic treatment, but there is evidently a 
too great remissness in attending to these 
details, which although small in themselves. 
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are sufficient in the mass to nullify much of 
those impressions of beauty which the mind- 
would otherwise receive. 

A great and inestimable boon to every 
citizen, both rich and poor, is the free access 
which is permitted to the gardens of the 
palace every day after half-past three. Here, 
away from dust and noise of traffic, all are 
at liberty to wander whither they will, even 
to the very windows at which some member 
of the royal family may be sitting. Here are 
noble trees, which form a welcome shade, 
bowers of lovely twining shrubs, in the midst 
of which is heard continually the cool plash 
of fountains. A fine piece of mosaic, dis- 
covered a few years since, occupies a con- 
siderable space, many noble agaves, and some 
few palms are mingled with the deciduous 
trees, and, above all in beauty, myriads of 
roses cover the trees which line the walks, 
and are growing side by side with oranges 
and lemons, whilst in spring time thousands • 
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of amaranths spread themselves over the 
ground, and grow and blossom as they will 
without let or hindrance. 

The nightingales at evening, soon after 
sunset, flood the air with their melody, and 
in strange contrast, certainly not in harmony 
with their songs, the great Southern frog 
gives out its strange and weird-like croaking* 

There is no path or seat which between 

the allotted hours is forbidden to the 

humblest subject who feels any desire or 

pleasure to use them, but they are at no 

time crowded, for the public ways and the 

cafes attract the men, and for the women 

there is the band, which plays in the square 

several times in the week besides Sunday, 

and preference seems generally given, not to 

the delicious retirement of the palace garden,^ 

but to those places where there is the 
greatest assemblage of people. 



CHAPTER II. 

A FEW WORDS ON THE AKROPOLIS. 

The Akropolis is now far from occupying its 
once central position. The new city has slid 
away from it, and has travelled in the direction 
of Lycabettus. There is only one part of 
the town which is left nestling around it as 
it were, and this is the shortest and most 
-direct way by which to reach the summit. 

This route is at once the greatest blot and 
blemish that exists in the whole city of 
Athens. It consists of two or three narrow 
lanes, which are crowded with the poorest 
tenements ; unpleasant refuse meets you at 
every turn, and down the rough path which 
is cut out of the rock, descends a perpetual 
stream of dirty water, and the most objec- 
iiionable kind of soapsuds. 

"Well is it for the passer-by if he can avoid 
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some sudden explosion upon his head of such 
unsavoury waters as find their exit from spouts 
above, from which they are ejected with con- 
siderable force, and descend spluttering and 
splashing to stir with quicker action the 
sullen pools beneath. In all the suburbs^ 
this great eye nuisance exists, and numerous 
are the public thoroughfares which are sullied 
with this continual outpouring of soapsuds. 
True it is that this inodorous presence is in- 
dicative that cleansing operations have been 
going on within, but it is nevertheless a most 
unpleasant feature, and one of the many 
proofs of a slovenliness in details which is 
often apparent in many ways, and serves to 
detract much from the charms of this really 
beautiful little city. 

Returning to the subject of the Akropolis, 
and comparing its present relative position 
to the city with that which it must formerly 
have occupied as the central strong place, it 
now seems quite on the outskirts of the town.. 
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All the old States of Greece comprised 
these hill cities — cities built around a forti- 
fied hill — the Akropolis, upon which also was 
generally a temple or temples. The Akropolis 
of Athens being at one time the centre, all 
those places, like the Areopagus, which are 
now suburbs, were enclosed within the walls 
which surrounded the city. 

Of the different walls which were built at 
various epochs of her history, and of that 
most important and extensive one which was 
erected after the Persian war, and which 
caused so much jealousy to the other States, 
there is now no trace. All were equally in- 
effectual for the purpose of warding off sub- 
sequent calamities. 

All visitors, however, generally avoid the 
unpleasant route above described, and follow 
the good carriage road which passes along 
the side of the Palace grounds. This is 
without doubt the finest part of the city. 
At the termination of the gardens a turn in 
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the road reveals a wide extent of undulatinof 
ground, and, on an artificial table-land, 
raised for the purpose, the Olympian pillars 
in their majestic proportions rise before 
you — the sole remnants of the great temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, erected there by 
Hadrian. You pass also the gate of 
Hadrian — a work which looks quite mean 
in comparison with the grander remains that 
at this point are seen with such great effect. 
By this approach there is an opportunity 
4ifEorded to examine the huge blocks of the 
Pelasgic age, which form the outer wall. A 
fine view is obtained of the great theatre, 
with its semi-circular rows of seats still in 
such good preservation, that upon many the 
names of the original holders can be dis- 
tinctly read. Here, after a lapse of many 
centuries, upon the occasion of the present 
King's marriage to his Queen Olga, a play of 
Sophokles was acted in her honour. 

The work of excavation has been dUi- 
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gently carried on for several years, and great 
portions have been uncovered, particularly 
of the Roman later works and the theatre of 
Herodes Atticus. For more than half a mile 
the fragments which line the way — ^the 
portions of pillars and friezes, the capitals^ 
and marble blocks — are so many and sa 
great that it would almost appear that a 
modern palace might be constructed out of 
them. 

Desolate and sad as these shattered sculp- 
tures look over which we are climbing, they 
nevertheless stand out, even in their 
present state, as silent witnesses of the 
indestructibility of that which is really good,. 
For how many centuries Christian zeal and 
Turkish hate did their utmost to annihilate 
these splendid monuments of antiquity, and 
to sweep them from the face of the earthy 
friend and foe alike worked to destroy, and 
still they stand, with all their scars upon 
them, a protest and an appeal. 
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When you turn from the main road, and 
begin to mount that which, winding up the 
ascent, leads to the entrance, your path lies 
between agaves of considerable size and 
height, and noble prickly pears; whilst 
around their roots grow many plants, thick- 
leaved genera, which seem to delight in this 
rocky soil. 

Before entering the gate at the summit, 
every one will pause to regard the view that 
is opened out on all sides. Beyond the 
nearer lesser hills which, like the Museum 
and that upon which is the tower of Philo- 
pappus are only separated from the rising 
ground upon which you stand by the road ; 
the Hymettus sweeps the horizon till it 
meets the blue sea, and there a glimpse of 
Salamis is afforded. Looking over the Pnyx 
and the Byma, the steps from whance the 
orators declaimed, you see almost the whole 
length of the one railway which Athens at 
present possess — ^for the PeiraBus, to which 
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it runs, is just faintly visible. Looking 
down over Mars Hill to the city, the beautiful 
Temple of Theseus stands out magnificentlj 
with the Parnes range of hilld for a back- 
ground. This spot is at all times beautiful 
in the extreme, whether it be viewed in the 
early mom or at sunrise, or when the glow 
of an Athenian sunset flings its golden and 
crimson light over mountain, plain, and 
ruined shrines. 

Here, arriving at the outer gate, a number 
of boys plague you with their offers of relics. 
They are not good enough to doubt their 
authenticity, for they represent generally the 
refuse of the dealers in such articles. Strings 
of shells from Marathen may be tempting in 
idea, but there is nothing distinctive in those 
which are found upon the shore of that 
celebrated bay; and any one who desires 
them had better make sure of their locality, 
and pick them up for himself. 

Upon ringing a bell, the custodian, an old 
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iBoldier, admits you to the interior. If one 
likes to have his company he will give it 
most willingly, but if it is not desired he 
withdraws himself without delay. Upon the 
first visit his escort and guidance is useful. 
Besides really knowing all the chief points, 
he dearly loves to deal in marvels, and never 
forgets to point out the exact spot where 
Athend contended with Poseidon for the 
sovereignty of Attica. 

In this contest, Poseidon striking the 
ground with his trident, produced a salt 
spring, and some water accumulating in a 
hollow, is confidently alleged by the guide to 
l>e the veritable production of the god. 
Athenfe, on her part, raised up an oUve 
tree. There is nothing to show now that 
can possibly answer for the sacred tree, but 
the groves of Attica sufficiently attest at the 
present day to the value of the gift and to 
the perfect triumph of Athenfe, to whom the 
victory was adjudged. 
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'Graces at the entrance of the Propyllea, 
which is ascribed to the philosopher Socrates, 
whose occupation in early life, as is well 
known, was sculpture. 

Of learned works which elaborately 
describe every inch of the temples that 
-crown the Akropolis, there are many, and 
not a few good guide books. To pass them 
by without one word expressive of indi- 
vidual impressions would be hardly possible, 
but all else would be impertinent and vain. 

For myself, I confess that the view from 
below had been disappointing, and that the 
real grandeur and sublimity of the Parthenon 
especially can only truly be estimated when 
you draw near to it. 

Its very aspect — time-worn and furrowed 
js^ it is — has power to call forth through the 
imagination the dazzling age of Perikles 
with the brilliancy which was shed around it 
by all that was great both in Art and Philo- 
sophy. 
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The deep grooves incised in the rock still 
stand out sharp and clear — ^in which the 
massive gates swung back when they opened 
to receive the chariots of the victors. How 
did the chariots reach that eminence ? The 
temple is attained bj a lofty flight of marble 
steps, and there is no indication of any other 
possible route by which to gain an ascent. 
The only supposition is that if triumphal 
chariots did drive into the temple through 
those portals, that they were kept up there 
for that purpose. 

An archaeologist had requested me ta 
examine carefully the font of the Parthenon,, 
in order, if possible, to ascertain whether 
any traces could yet be observed of marks 
which might be referrable to the places 
where the brazen shields were hung in 
honour of the victors. The desire to see 
some tokens of a subject of such interest, 
which was shared also by a gentleman of 
some considerable observation and know-- 
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ledge in such matters, induced us to visit 
the spot together, and caused us to hail with 
delight and enthusiasm certain little round 
holes, almost equi-distant from each other. 
Unanimously we decided that they were the 
places in which, by means of bolts or other 
appliances on the reverse side, the shields 
were suspended. This idea, accepted almost 
at once as a truth, was communicated by my 
friend to others, and several English gentle- 
men went in consequence to see the marks of 
the brazen shields. On a subsequent occa- 
sion I was accompanied by a lady, of whose 
clear and acute ^ mind one great property is> 
that if it has no enthusiasm it has no delu- 
sions. How was it that when I desired to 
point them out to her they were so much 
more difficult to find ? They were now by 
no means regular, equi-distant, and when she 
coldly said, "They appear much more like 
the marks of shot, or some action of the 
weather," the whole fabric at once seemed 
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shattered, and never after could I utter any 
belief as to there being still visible the 
marks of the brazen shields of the victors! 

The whole of the architecture is from the 
snowy marble of Peutelicus ; the colouring 
of the majestic Doric columns, which is 
allowed generally to be the effect of time 
alone, has almost the appearance of art. 

The history of twenty- three centuries 
passes rapidly over the mind when musing 
iipon the still beautiful Parthenon. Twenty- 
three centuries of sun and rain and storm 
did not deface so much as the contentions of 
men. When the Olympian gods were hurled 
from their pedestals, the Parthenon became 
a Christian Church, and was dedicated to the 
Panagia, or Virgin Mary, who thus sup- 
planted the patroness of Attica. 

The frescoes, which are still visible upon 
the portions of the remaining walls, are 
sufficiently clear to indicate that they belong 
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to Christian art. The reign of the Panagia 
^endured longer than that of the goddess 
Athen6, for more than a thousand years 
elapsed before Athens and the Akropolis, in 
common with the whole empire of the East, 
fell before the arms of the Mussulmans. 

On the 29th of May, 1450, the last and 
not the least noble of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, Oonstantius Palasologus, having puri- 
fied his conscience from all earthly stain by 
.a voluntary self-abasement, in asking pardon 
of all whom he might have injured, laid 
down his life in the battle which ended the 
Christian Empire in the East. 

After this event, the Akropolis was con- 
Terted by the conquerors into a citadel, and 
the church of the Panagia became a mosque. 
Up to that era and beyond, the building had 
not sustained any other injury than that 
effected by time and the action of the 
weather, or very little. 
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In 1687, however, the great catastrophe- 
occurred, which at once almost reduced the- 
Parthenon to its present state. 

The Venetians were warring with the 
Turks, and Morosini, their General, fixed 
his quarters on Lycabettus, the opposite 
hill, and from thence bombarded the citadel 
on the Akropolis. One of his bombs falling 
into the powder magazine of the Turks, it 
exploded, and the whole of the roof was 
entirely destroyed and many other portions- 
much shattered. 

In the following year it became again the 
property of the Ottoman Empire, but it was 
now a ruin, and after that time no attempt 
was made to use it again for any purposes of 
worship. 

A time of wholesale devastation, on the^ 
contrary, now succeeded ; the fallen marbles 
were broken up and utilised, or burnt for 
lime by their possessors, or appropriated and 
carried away by visitors and strangers. 
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The formation of the Hellenic kingdom at 
last rescued these ancient monuments from> 
further desecration, and from that time until 
the present day every means have been taken 
for their preservation. In the Museum on the 
Akropolis are gathered all that is most valu- 
able and choice of the fragments that were 
strewn about exposed to continual deteriora- 
tion, and which would otherwise have been 
soon destroyed. Some of these show how 
great a part colour had in the interior 
decoration. Of these colours some are still 
perfectly fresh and vivid. 

When the custodian in taking you around 
pauses before certain not very well-executed 
casts, and says, ^* The originals are in the 
British Museum in London," the announce- 
ment is not generally in generous minds re- 
ceived with unmixed pleasure. 

There are still upon the Akropolis power- 
ful witnesses to the struggle which began 
in 1821, some of which it would better 
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please the visitor not to see. Besides 
the wounds then received in the columns 
of the Parthenon and the scattered shells 
lying about, there is a hastily constructed 
wall of anything which came to hand, 
and there was plenty of material near. 
Here are many choice little bits of friezes, 
Ac, but the remains that one would wish to 
hide away out of sight are the bones and 
skulls of many of the slain, which lie there 
open and uncovered in a hollow. Perhaps 
they were not always thus exposed. 
There must have been a time when it was 
necessary to conceal them, and as accident 
<50uld not have caused them all to be together, 
they must have been put there designedly, 
and perhaps hastily covered with the debris 
around. If in ignorance of their presence 
the stones have been removed, it is highly 
desirable that they should not continue thus 
neglected, especially if they belong to those 
who died in fighting for their country's 
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liberty. A friend informed me that an 
Englishman took one of the skulls to Eng- 
land with him. There was not so much 
fault to be attached to this act as to the 
blameworthy carelessness which left it ex- 
posed to such a result. 
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CHAPTER III^ 



THE THESEUM. 



Whilst the Parthenon and the Akropolis 
generally never failed to infuse some shade 
of sadness over my spirit, it was never so 
with the Theseum — after the former, the 
grandest as well as the best preserved of the 
remains of Grreek art in Athens — for majestic 
as the temple of Jupiter Olympus must have 
been, and glorious as are the Corinthian 
pillars which still witness to what it must 
have been, it belongs to the Roman period. 
There are no marks of shot or shell on the 
temple of Theseus ; every one of its double 
row of Doric columns remains intact, and 
wonderful is the effect of the shadows of 
those pillars at the hour of sunset. There 
is then no more beautiful spot in Athens, and 
many a time I watched the last rays of the 
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-sun fade away on the Parnes hills whilst 
sitting alone under that regal colonnade. 

The Theseum is at the opposite extremity , 
of the town, and therefore some little 
distance from the Parthenon. It stands out, 
clear and unincumbered, apart from mean 
dwellings, looking on to the open country. 
Although the situation is n6t commanding 
from its height, it is most peculiarly so from 
its isolation. The history of its erection 
brings to mind the skilful manner in which 
some of the most celebrated men of Athens 
turned everything to their own account. 

Theseus is a very mythical hero indeed, 
and his existence even is doubtful, but 
tradition has handed his name down for 
veneration to the Athenian people ; for was it 
not he who had led them against the Ama- 
jsons, and had warred against the Centaurs, 
and in both successfully ? Great claims 
these were to be had in reverence of the 
people especially; and Kimon, the great 
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General, and son of Miltiades, found here a 
capital opportunity to gain popularity. The- 
oracle had directed the Athenians to find and 
bring hence the bones of Theseus, and the* 
very next year Kimon was fortunate enough 
to find them, or artful enough to pretend 
that he had done so. There was no doubt 
expressed in the matter ; the bones of Theseus^ 
were brought home and buried in the city, 
and over them was built the noble Theseum* 

The democratic nature of the enterprise 
was shown in the temple being especially de- 
voted to serve as a sanctuary for all poor op- 
pressed men, and for ill-treated slaves who fled 
there for refuge. Be sure Kimon achievedy 
for a time at least, some good portion of 
popularity by his successful discovery. 

The interior of the temple contains a few 
sculptures, but there are no remains of the 
pictures which described the fights with the 
Amazons and Centaurs of which Pausaniaa 
makes mention. 
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Turning away from this spot in the direc- 
tion of the railway station, the Keramicus, or 
public burial ground, confronts us. The 
number of tombs, of urns, and other memo- 
rials to the dead that have been excavated 
here within the last few years is very great. 
The majority seem to belong to the Roman 
period. The basso-relievo monuments are, 
in many ways, typical of customs, and are 
thus interesting, as also valuable as records 
of art culture in this particular branch. 
The calmness of the farewell scenes are all 
especially worthy of notice; there is no- 
where any outward semblance of great grief; 
the mother is tenderly represented caressing 
the chin of her little boy, who is taken from 
her, and his dog is leaping up to him. The 
manumission of slaves as a natural accom- 
paniment of a death bed is also exemplified 
very gracefully in one monument — where the 
dying mistress is laying her hand upon the 
Lead of the female slave, who is kneeling at 

■ r 
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her feet. All these monuments, which are 
now in some confusion, although many have 
been preserved by coverings of glass and are 
locked up, will, in the end, be removed to the 
National Museum, when that building is com- 
pleted. 

It is impossible to walk amongst the relics 
of a past age and not to recall the events 
associated with those relics and the actors 
who moved on the scene of those events. I 
trust I may be pardoned, if remembering, 
whilst I was regarding these tombs, a memor- 
able occurrence that there took place — I 
introduce it to those who kindly think it 
worth while to read these pages. 

After the Samian war the bodies of the 
citizens who were slain there were brought 
home to Athens to have a public funeral in 
the Keramicus. All the honours that were 
usually accorded to herqes were given to 
them. The funeral procession was imposing 
which attended the long string of waggons 
that carried the cypress coffins contain- 
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ing their remains. Very large was the number 
of women and mourners who followed, 
lamenting and bewailing. 

The most striking point of this exhibition 
was, however, when the great Perikles him- 
self spoke the funeral oration with such 
fervid eloquence and touching pathos that 
the women crowned him on the spot with 
garlands. No wonder he was the centre of 
every movement — he knew so well how to 
win the hearts of men ; but all the means he 
"took were noble and grand, whatever the end 
he had in view. Who can look at the Par- 
thenon and not think of Perikles? Who 
can stand amongst the tombs of the Kera- 
micus and not conjure up that great gather- 
ing when the people assembled in a mass to 
bury their fallen kinsfolk ? And, above all 
the others, who cannot behold that central 
figure, who for a moment made the bereaved 
forget their sorrows in their love and admi- 
ration of the orator ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHURCHES OP ATHENS — FUNERAL 

CEREMONIES. 

There can hardly be a stronger contrast to* 
the remains of ancient art than that which is- 
exhibited in the old Christian churches in 
Athens, of which there remains about five of 
the Byzantine age. Whereas the Pagan 
temples throw up mighty and lofty columns, 
whose tops seemed to touch the blue ether, 
these churches are of extremely small dimen- 
sions, and seem to crouch in comparison upon 
the earth. The domes are far below the 
adjacent houses. The best preserved amongst 
them is the Church of St. Theodore, which 
belongs to the twelfth century. The- 
materials of this, as also of the others, are 
blocks of stone with tiled roofs. The 
interior has been unfortunately white- 
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washed, by which process some frescoes have 
been covered up. The screen, which sepa- 
rates the altar from the body of the church, 
is covered with paintings of the usual con- 
ventional art where there is always much 
gilding, and in which the treatment of the 
subjects and figures of saints is very stiff 
and unlifelike. 

The churches of SS. Nicodemus and Irene 
are of the same age and type, but not quite 
so well preserved, although in many other 
respects more interesting in detail. From 
its extremely small dimensions alone, S. 
Tachiarchus deserves mention. The entire 
building is not larger than a good sized 
room, and its position a few yards from the 
tall new Metropolitan, which towers above 
it at least three times its height, makes its 
diminutiveness only more apparent. This is 
most thoroughly Byzantine in design and 
ornamentation. Like most of these old 
churches, instead of ascending a flight of 
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steps, you descend two or three at the* 
entrance; therefore the dome of S. Tachi- 
archus (S. Michael) hardly surmounts the 
highest of those by which you reach the 
Cathedral which faces it. 

A greater interest attaches to the smaller 
church, however, than to the larger ; for the 
new Cathedral, although imposing, has no 
history to tell, whilst what tales of bitter 
woe, humiliation, and abject misery cluster 
around the memories which are associated 
with the little Church of S. Tachiarchus 
(S. Michael), the old metropolitan. 

In all these churches the eyes of the scru- 
pulous may be a little, or more than a little, 
offended at the state of the paintings, where 
the faces of the holy ones and saints are soiled 
and smeared by the kisses of the worshippers 
of centuries. It is doubtful from their appear- 
ance whether any attempt has ever been made 
to cleanse tbem from the visible impurities 
thus contracted. If the endeavour should 
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be made, there would necessarily, op pro- . 
bably, accrue some damage to the paintings ; 
so, dirty they are likely to remain, as a pro- 
test against the practise. 

The eyes of the critic in art will also be 
disgusted at seeing frequently, silver nimbi 
and hands clumsy in form, which, as offer- 
ings, have been added to these pictures. 
These are most frequent everywhere, and 
there are two or three examples where the 
two hands upon the same figure are of 
different sizes, and one particularly in the 
Church of S. Irene is most remarkable, as 
one of the hands is certainly three times, at 
least, larger than the other. The inference 
is that they were the gifts of two different 
people. How otherwise could so strange an 
incongruity arise ? But with all these objec- 
tions, surely no one can walk through these 
churches without feeling a sense of religious 
awe. They have somewhat in them which 
appeals strongly to one's sympathies^ 
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Always accessible, at any hour of the day, 
you can enter by pushing the unfastened 
door — no one to question you — no one, who 
comes forward to offer his or her services 
with a view to a reward. On a small table 
near the door there may occasionally be seen 
a tray, in which lie a few halfpence. If a 
priest or any official be there, he apparently 
takes no notice, and hardly seems to remark 
you, not even, if curious to see what book 
that is which stands open upon the desk, you 
stand before it, and turn over the pages. 
It is generally an old volume of the offices 
and liturgies of the Church ; the Gospels are 
held in such high reverence, and are generally 
BO magnificently bound and ornamented with 
the precious metals and jewels, that they are 
jealously guarded in the sanctuary. It is 
probably owing to the altar, and what is 
esteemed as the more holy places where are 
the mysteries, being screened off, that such 
perfect liberty is allowed. There is not 
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•generally much light, although suflBcient to ad- 
mit of reading, but the windows do not, from 
their position, admit the sun's direct rays. 

The new churches — the principal of which, 
after the Metropolitan, being those of St. 
George and of St. Constantino, and also the 
Russian Church — are all built of brick, in 
two colours — stone and red. They are 
modern Byzantine, and have each a bell 
tower, besides the dome. The tower of the 
Russian Church is a separate erection. The 
interior of this church is handsomely 
decorated, and covered with a rich carpet ; 
so are also the churches of St. G-eorge and 
the Metropolitan at the upper end and in 
the middle. These have also galleries, which 
the older ones have not. These galleries 
are intended for women, who are not how- 
ever, excluded from the other parts, but 
custom generally causes them to occupy 
principally these galleries, or the sides of the 
body of the church where there are seats, or 
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rests against the walls, of which the galleriefip 
also have a few. There are no other seats in 
any of the churches except these. The 
worshippers stand the whole time ; this, is 
the form of their service, in which is neither 
kneeling nor prostration, and in this it re^ 
sembles the Jewish Synagogue. Good Friday 
is the only day when kneeling is practised.. 

■ 

Long services thus become very fatiguing to- 
those who are unaccustomed to stand ; but 
ordinarily, or except upon special festivals^ 
hardly any one does remain from the begin- 
ning to the close of the service. To the 
visitor, therefore, who enters one of their 
churches for the first time, the continual 
ingress and egress is a most extraordinary, 
not to say irreverential spectacle ; for even a 
pause of a few moments, hardly more than 
suflficient for crossing themselves, is some- 
times the utmost extent of time which some 
men remain, and which almost gives the idea 
of a call in out of curiosity in passing by. 
An English clergyman, who has officiated 
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some years as chaplain here, and who feels a 
deep interest in the Eastern Church, en- 
deavoured to impress me that this habit 
must in no wise be attributed to a want of 
reverence, and although it conveyed a sem- 
blance of indecorum to our minds, it waa 
quite otherwise. He went rather lengthily 
into an explanation, how that the doctrine 
of grace had never been adopted by the 
Eastern Church, and that the humble 
postures of devotion implied by kneeling 
were foreign to their feelings and habits.^ 
" They go to do homage to the Grreat King, 
and to present themselves as a token of 
allegiance in His earthly court, as subjects 
present themselves before their sovereigns — 
the act is sufficient, the time occupied is 
immaterial." If this was not altogether 
convincing, the first impressions soon were 
dispelled by the reconcilement of frequent 
repetition, until the habit itself was no longer 
remarked. 

There is usually only one service in the 
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day, the mass, which is early, or before 
9 A.M. ; and sermons are only delivered occa- 
sionally, and during Lent. As no musical 
instruments are allowed, they have to depend 
solely upon voices, which are generally harsh 
and nasal, and when they have children to 
sing the result is shrill in the extreme. The 
chants are very old and severe, but also 
monotonous ; the impression nevertheless 
must be considered solemn. The vestments 
of the priests are sometimes very rich ; the 
Archimandrite wears what more resembles a 
>crown than the mitre of the Western Church, 
and his pastoral staff is more like a double 
crutch stick than the crozier, and often no 
higher than could be almost used to lean 
upon. All grades of the clergy are unshorn ; 
in accordance with the Levitical law, which 
forbids a priest to make baldness on his head, 
or to cut or shave his beard, they allow their 
hair to grow long. In consequence of this, 
one sees the finest subjects for an artist 
amongst the priesthood, with their magnifi- 
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cent wavy flowing hair, and fine beards, 
which remind one of the Apostles of the old 
masters. They are mostly fine men, as also 
according to the Old Law, the priest must be 
without blemish. By the rules of the 
Church they marry once only, and their 
choice must not fall upon a widow. 

The higher ranks of the Church can only 
be attained, however, by celibates, and the 
Bishops therefore, are chosen from the 
monks. The poverty of the Church and the 
small stipend of ecclesiastics do not offer 
any inducement to enter the religious order 
as a profession to the rising generation. 
This is the cause why so many of the ordi- 
nary priesthood are men of inferior position 
and education. As they have always families 
to provide for — -marriage being obligatory 
upon this class of clergy — they have often to 
work hard to get a living. It is painful to 
see so many whose faded and shabby gar- 
ments are a witness to their neediness. 

There is a custom in the Greek Church 
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which, whatever it conveys to the participant, 
is fraught with poetical imagery to the be- 
holder. The Communion is administered in 
both kinds, and the bread used is leavened, 
and not wafers. The bread which has been 
left is broken and distributed later in the 
morning, after the chief service ; and nothing 
could be more impressive, when viewed as a 
picture, than to see the people, chiefly 
women, going up and receiving portions 
from the priest, who stands before the altar, 
outside the screen. The women frequently 
have their children in their arms, with 
whom they divide their morsel. It may 
be meaningless and devoid of any bene- 
ficial influence, but it has, if nothing more, 
somewhat in it which interests the eye, if 
it does not commend itself to the under- 
standiug. 

The estimation in which the clergyman 
who ministrates at the English Church of St. 
Paul, holds the Greek Church is similar to 
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the following description of it, which is 
^ven in "Neale's Eastern Churches," and 
may not be out of place here : — 

*'In the glow and splendour of Byzantine 
glory, in the tempests of the Oriental middle 
ages, in the desolation and tyranny of the 
Turkish empire, the testimony of the same 
immutable church remains unchanged. 
Kings and caliphs, Emperors and Sultans, 
have stood up against her. Extending her- 
self from the Sea of Okhotsch to the Palace 
of Venice, fixing her patriarchal throne in 
the same cities as where the disciples were 
first called Christians, oppressed by Maho- 
metans, as once by worshippers of heathen 
gods, she is now as she was from the begin- 
ning, multiple in her arrangements, difficult 
of comprehension to strangers, easily intelli- 
gible to her sons, still, as evermore what she 
delights to call herself — One — Holy — Catho- 
lic — Apostolic.** 

How far the above is applicable to the real 
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aspect of the Eastern Church as exhibited itt 
Athens, admits of some doubt. 

The Sunday in Athens is generally a very 
lively day, and devoted, after the first mom- 
ning hours, to amusements. The bands play 
in both squares the whole of the afternoon, 
and the streets are filled with people. The 
whole population seems to be out of doors. 
Outside the cafes all day long will be seen 
numbers of men sitting, with their cigarettes 
and coffee, talking — politics, of course. 
There is a constant stream of happy looking- 
people of all ages, and a continual hum of 
voices ; and ever and anon through this gay 
throng intent on, perhaps, harmless pleasure,, 
there comes a funeral train with pomp of 
priests and banners, and as it passes over 
the stage a short-lived silence falls on all 
around. 

In the morning of my first Sunday in 
Athens, I had observed placards on the 
closed doors and on divers other places. 
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announcing that the obsequies of Dionusia 
B would take place at four in the after- 
noon, and inviting friends and acquaintances 
to assist at them in the names (which were 
underscribed) of the bereaved husband and 
children. Uncertain whether on such an 
occasion the presence of a stranger would 
be agreeable or permissible, I took my station 
a little before the appointed time, just within 
the porch, but was soon politely requested to 
go to the upper end of the church. 

Exactly as the bell tolled out four, a proces- 
sion, headed by the Archimandrite and 
priests bearing silver crosses and chanting, 
preceded the bier which was borne by four 
men in white blouses, with blue crosses on 
their shoulders. An unclosed coffin was 
upon the bier, which exposed to view the 
form and face of a lady of about forty years 
of age, whose handsome aquiline features 
looked calmly and beautifully statuesque. 
Her dress was satin or silk of a rich peach 

p 
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colour, with a quantity of white lace dis- 
posed gracefully around her head and 
shoulders. The hands were folded across 
her breast, between which lay a richly bound 
volume of the Gospels. The mourners, who 
had arrived in carriages, arranged themselves 
around the bier, which had been placed at 
the east end of the church before the screen. 
The chief part of the service was chanted in 
a very monotonous and nasal tone by a 
reader not in holy orders, and took nearly 
half an hour, at the conclusion of which the 
husband, children, and friends, by turns, 
kissed the dead lady on her face and hands — 
their last parting embrace amid many tears, 
but their grief was quiet and restrained.- 
No one could behold this scene without 
being strangely affected. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony, the procession left the 
church in the same order in which it had 
entered for the purpose of proceeding to the 
cemetery. The lid of the coffin is always 
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named, in the rear of the funeral train, and 
as fastened down just before the body is 
committed to the ground. 

I followed afar ofE, musing. It was the 
hour when the streets of Athens are gene- 
rally at their gayest. Outside the restaurants 
•and cafes were the men still smoking their 
cigarettes and taking coffee ; in the Square 
the band was playing lively operatic airs; 
when, up the road, passed along that cold, 
Bilent figure, with the sun shining upon her 
pale, still face. The band hushed its strains 
for a few moments, and hats were raised, but 
only for a few moments ; before the funeral 
train had crossed the Square the musicians 
resumed their theme. 

There is no other way to the last resting 
place than by this, the gayest resort of the 
town; perhaps, if there were, the most 
public route would be chosen in preference. 
Not a quarter of an hour had hardly elapsed 
before iuaother cort^e passed, this time pre- 
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ceding the form of a venerable greybearded 
man; and again there followed a pause of 
respectful reverence in the presence of 
Death, and then Life re-asserted its pre- 
eminence, and the merry crowd pursued its 
way. 

These customs of sepulture, which are sa 
much at variance with our own, hardly 
present themselves in a favourable light to 
our feelings and habits. The exposure of 
the dead thus carried through the streets in 
the sight of all is repelling to many imagina- 
tions. Somehow, in that bright atmosphere, 
it has not the same effect when seen, as wheu 
described. 

To exemplify more fully the manners of 
the people on these mournful occasions, I will 
give one more instance which fell directly 
under my notice. 

In a few hours, before my window, whichz 
looked out on fair Lycabettus, I saw pass 
before me one of life's dramas. A pleasant 
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cottage was within a few yards. Often I 
had seen various domestic occupations carried 
on there whicli had sometimes interested me, 
but which now disturbs the usual quiet. A 
woman rushes out, frantically wringing her 
hands, and, with her dark hair dishevelled, 
loudly sobs ; there are cries from within 
also, and a man leaves the house hastily, to 
whom the woman angrily gesticulates and 
wails. The disturbance increases, and neigh- 
bours rush in. I have only one idea — certain 
scenes which had been witnessed by me in 
England came to my mind, and I said to 
myself, "Here, then also, men beat their 
wives.'* 

I think, strange as it may seem, it was 
rather a relief to hear that here was no case 
of wife beating, or domestic brawling and 
drunkenness. The wife had just died, and 
the man, who appeared to be endeavouring 
to explain and defend himself sorrowfully 
and gravely against angry accusations, was 
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not the husband but the doctor. No one, it? 
appears^ dies in Athens without the unfortu- 
nate doctor coming in for an immense amount 
of blame. He was the cause of death; 
either he did too much or too little, or 
nothing at all, or not at the right time, or 
knew nothing about the case. This is 
chiefly among the lower class, but it makes 
it very unpleasant for the medical attendant 
whose skill cannot avail to save his patient. 
And so my poor neighbour, whom I had so 
often seen working early and late, and whose- 
voice I had so often heard singing with no 
tuneful cadence, or shrilly scolding her rather 
disobedient offspring, was no more, and in a 
few hours must be buried. 

The use of hired mourners is still retained 
here, and long before dawn the next morn- 
ing the sounds of their monotonous and high' 
pitched dirge awoke me. It had the same 
character as the Church chants; but these 
were evidently women's voices, and the effect 
was very sad, and yet wild, as, with little 
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yariation, it rose and fell, all around being so 
silent and still. 

Before nine o'clock she was borne forth 
clothed in a mass of light floating drapery, which 
veiled her head, but left her face exposed. 
She was rather young, and, therefore, the 
cross and banners were all decorated with 
white ribbons. She might almost have been a 
bride from the quantity of white which 
enveloped her. Two hours afterwards, I 
accidentally met the cortege on their way 
from the Church to the cemetery. The sun 
was pouring its intensest rays on the priests 
and the singers, who were treading the hot 
and dusty road, and looked very tired and 
weary, and shone full upon the uncovered 
face of the dead woman. The same scenes 
accompanied. Some men playing cards out- 
side a wine shop, put them aside, and, rising, 
stood bareheaded. As the sounds of the 
chants got fainter, they sat down and returned 
to their game. 

There are three cemeteries in Athens, two 
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of wliich belong to the Greeks, whilst the 
tliird is called the English cemetery, but is 
not exclusively such, being rather devoted 
for the interment of Protestants of any 
nationality. This is the neatest, prettiest, 
and best kept of any, and in every arrange- 
ment has a marked superiority. 

The other two national burial places are, 
on tlio contrary, ill-kept and slovenly, and a 
general air of inattention to little details of 
decorum per^7ides them, and one of the 
habits or customs prevalent in them is very 
repugnant to our notions of decency. 

Upon my first visit to these, I saw two 
heaps of brown bones, which had re- 
cently been dug up, lying in separate heaps, 
and my first thought was that they might 
actually have been cast hither and thither 
without any heed ; but upon inquiry, I found 
that it was done designedly, and not from 
thoughtless disregard to propriety. 

It is a cherished custom amongst the poor 
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■to have the bones of their relatives dis- 
interred after three years, and to have them 
placed in jars, and deposited in a building in 
the grounds. Here there is evidently linger- 
ing a relic of the old Pagan rites of sepul- 
ture, as also probably in the unexplained and 
universal habit of breaking a vase over the 
grave. Everywhere all over the cemeteries 
.are strewn these broken vessels, which are 
the ordinary water coolers used in every 
household, and which are of an old classic 
form. No explanation was ever forth- 
coming from any Greek whom I questioned 
concerning the origin and meaning of this 
custom. It must originally have had a sym- 
bolical meaning, but what it symbolizes is 
^uite forgotten, and to all my enquiries I 
-could never get anything beyond the very 
lucid but invariable answer, "That they 
.always did it." 



CHAPTER V. 



A MIDDLE-CLASS HOME — LIFE AT THE PBOFESSOB'S- 



Athens is amply supplied with good hotels f. 
and it is not possible to find any want or 
deficiency in that respect. The H6tel d'An- 
gleterre especially commends itself to most- 
English travellers. After a residence of 
some weeks in it, without having at any 
moment had cause for any complaint or dis- 
satisfaction, I, however, felt it desirable to 
place myself, if possible, in a position where 
I could see more Greeks than English. My 
object in seeking Athens being not only for 
the purpose of health, but also to combine 
with that endeavour the cultivation of the 
modern language. I considered, after re- 
flection, that the only way to accomplish that 
wish would be to live with a Q-reek family,, 
who were not able to speak English. 
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There is no lack of good and cheerful 
society in Athens; if such is desired, it 
can easily be obtained. A constant succes- 
sion of balls, beginning at the Palace and 
carried on by all the wealthy houses, down to 
the respectable tradesmen, occupies the 
winter and spring evenings. 

The Hellenes are most decidedly a dancing 
people, and in other ways, promote social 
gatherings ; and very pleasant are the recep- 
tions of those who may be termed the aris- 
tocracy — for the want of any other phrase 
whereby to express the class which unites 
education, wealth, and a certain social 
position. 

Soirees and late hours are, however, just as 
Bubducive of health in Athens as elsewhere. 
Moreover, thus I should lose the purpose 
which I had in view, to achieve which, there 
seemed no other or better way than the one 
I had proposed to myself before I left Eng- 
land. 
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When first I introduced my intention to a 
Greek gentleman, who had but lately come 
to Athens to reside there with his family, the 
proposal was received with the greatest sur- 
prise, and voted an absolute impossibility. 
Most of his life had been passed in the large 
capitals of Europe, and some years amid the 
luxuries of India. His elegant little wife 
had never seen any part of Greece until a 
few months previous. To her, more than to 
her husband, the change was in every way 
distasteful, nor could she evolve enough 
patriotism or enthusiasm for her race where- 
with to consider any social shortcomings. 
To her, therefore, it seemed a most rash 
determination, and strenuous were the united 
arguments which they used to dissuade me 
from attempting it. 

" You do not know what it will be, we are 
all so behindhand ; we live, as you see, in 
a large house, but there are no comforts — 
no comforts ; and people here who would 
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receive boarders, would not be rich of course, 
and they would be very very rough." 

What lack of comforts there could be in his 
elegant and well-appointed home, it was not 
possible for me to discover, the estimation of 
such acquisitions being relative. 

" If you will not take good advice, you 
will, nevertheless, be obliged to go back to 
your hotel in a week ? " 

" Ah, I do not know," was the reply of 

Mr. G to this lively sally of his wife's. 

" English people are very persistent — ladies 
as well as gentlemen — and if they begin a 
thing, they will generally carry it through." 

By the kind instrumentality of Pro- 
fessor Dickson, the preliminary step was 
taken, and carried through successfully, so- 
that I found myself an inmate of the home of 
a Greek Professor, a few hours after my in- 
troduction to himself and wife. Everything^ 
was so far beyond my expectations or hopes,, 
that I rejoiced exceedingly. The house was 
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at the foot of fair Lycabettus, the slopes of 
which faced one side, whilst from tha 
opposite windows was visible the Akropolis 
and the Parthenon. The rooms were large 
and lofty, and there was actually a small 
strip fenced in outside, which went by the 
name of a garden. 

Most worthy people were the Professor 
and his wife, the large genial-hearted 
Antiope. Whatever little failings the former 
might sometimes show in his too great 
eagerness to get on in life, as it is called, 
they were amply compensated by other 
qualities. As I was their inmate for upwards 
of eight weeks, and as they are good repre- 
sentative types of the respectable middle 
class in Athens, and as the Professor 
especially exemplifies the career of many 
men who have, (unaided), by literary means, 
achieved for themselves a fair success and 
comfortable existence, I will give a short 
sketch of his life, as it was told me by his 
kind Antiope. 
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It is an event of almost daily occurrence 
ior yonng men to come from the outlying 
parts of Greece to Athens for the sole pur- 
pose of acquiring the education which is 
offered by the Universities free of all charge. 
For this purpose they hire themselves out as 
servants, with the proviso tnat they shall be 
allowed to attend certain classes and lectures. 
There are always great facilities to 
enable them to obtain what they desire. 
Every family must have a man servant. It 
is not thq custom for the poorest girl to go 
about alone; and the barefooted Albanian, 
who does the household drudgery, would feel 
herself insulted if her mistress were to 
request her to go upon any errand, and 
would, probably, leave her place forthwith. 
This circumstance is full of inconvenience to 
people of small incomes ; for, in addition to 
the greater expense which it entails, these 
young men, who thus hire themselves out, 
and servants generally, are wayward and 
independent, and are apt to leave at a 
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moment's notice, or absent themselves with- 
out any notice at all. 

Professor Kerasos was a native of Mace- 
donia, a country still unhappily under the* 
Turkish rule, which presses heavily upon its 
inhabitants. He left his home alone, at the 
early age of twelve, and came to Athens to 
seek his fortune. By different small services, 
which suflBced to procure him clothing and 
food, he got the primary education he longed 
for. Advancing step by step, with ardent 
and steadfast purpose, he passed successfully 
through the different gradations, ever higher 
and higher, studying and serving, denying 
himself all superfluities, and economising his 
earnings until he had saved a suflBciency to 
enable him to go to Leipsic. There he re- 
mained for three years, addressing himself 
closely to the study of the German language. 
Before he went there he betrothed himself to 
Antiope, who was then only fourteen ; he 
being ten years older. A betrothal is a 
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sacred thing in Greece, and only secondary to 
marriage in the inviolability, which attaches 
to it. Breaking off an engagement is almost 
unknown, and, so great a prejudice attaches 
to the girl who, willingly or unwillingly, gives 
back her betrothal ring, that no second 
suitor is likely to solicit her hand. The 
lovers did not meet during these three years, 
but there was plenty of work on both sides 
wherewith to pass the time. No girl is 
married without a dowry in Greece, and 
most exhaustive efforts are sometimes made 
by the parents to obtain what is required 
before their daughters can enter into matri- 
mony. There is a strong family bond among 
the Greeks, which leads each member to 
assist in promoting the benefit of any one of 
the household. The tie of kinship is strong, 
and unfeigned is the rejoicing of relations 
when they hear of the good fortune of one to 
whom they can trace consanguinity, even if 
it be in the second or third degree. They 

G 
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fed asEocd nEttH a idipini^ l^nd will be 
extended to tkem. ^ If cue rEses, mQ rise,** 
is almcct a hoosdbdji word, xc&d j^OTcd with 
tbem. 

After haTing: secixred Ids education, and 
chosen Ids path in life, the next tbing a 
Greek striTes to do is to boT, or bnQd for 
bimself a bcuse. Betondng: from Leipsic, 
and obtaining a post at the University in 
Athens, Kurios Kerasos marries Antiope; 
and then the next thing to achieve is the 
much-coveted acquisition — ^a hoase of his 
own ; and this also he has obtained, and the 
stone, well-bmlt house at the foot of Lyca- 
bettus, in which I found myself domiciled, 
was the freehold property of the Professor, 
and had been built under his own eye, and to 
suit his particular requirements. I have 
entered into this little history because it is 
identical with that of many men who not 
only follow the profession of teaching, but 
also of others who have arrived to' some 
■nence in law and medicine. 
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Professor Dickson's clever and excellent 
'^^ Handbook of Modem Greek," introduces 
in one of his dialogues a national custom 
whicli refers to bed making. As I was thus 
forewarned, I ought to have been forearmed, 
and might have made this a special subject 
of investigation. But I had forgotten all 
about it ; and it only recurred to my memory 
when, on retiring the first night, I found 
that there was only one sheet on the bed, 
and that in a temperature higher than most 
of our summer nights in England, a blanket 
was to be the upper covering, with the 
addition of an odious ifpcmKwfia as it was 
called — a quilted untoward thing, which I 
will describe presently. I did not follow the 
example of the Englishman in the above 
quoted book, when he found himself in a 
similar situation, who indignantly remarked 
it, and when told, " It is the custom here, 
sir," replies " I do not care for the custom ; I 
insist upon having two sheets." I accepted 
the arrangement as it was, reserving expos- 
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tulations for some future time. The pillow 
fair as it looked externally in its embroidered 
case, edged with lace, was as delusive as 
many other coverings prove to be. It was^ 
as hard as the stone upon which the patriarch 
slept at Luz ; but no consoling dreams^ 
followed upon its use. Discarding an inven- 
tion which kept the head at right angles, I 
next addressed myself to control the e^aTrXo/ui- 
I made most ineffectual attempts to adjust it 
satisfactorily ; it refused every effort at recon- 
ciliation, and stiffly defied all proposals for 
adapting itself to my wishes. It would not 
remain stationary one second, but would 
perforce slide gradually and noiselessly away,, 
until it achieved its purpose, and deposited 
itself on the ground, upon whichever side- 
the prepondering force of a greater quantity 
prevailed. Dragged up franctically, and 
placed with a view to a more equable- 
balancing of its proportions, it would slowly,, 
but surely, go through the same performance 
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with the same result in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

After these experiences I took care to 
prevent any similar recurrence, and effectu- 
ally restricted the paploma to the purpose 
for which it was designed, by firmly ramming 
it between the bedstead and the wall, before 
I would trust myself to its tender mercies. 

After I had become well domiciled, and 
knew how desirous my hosts were to fulfil 
-every wish, if they only knew how, I 
ventured to hint that it was among the 
English customs, about which Antiope was so 
often enquiring, to have two sheets on their 
beds. The suggestion thrown out was 
immediately responded to, and the second 
was added. The texture and size of this 
addition was similar in character and dimen- 
sions to a large pocket handkerchief, and 
was always getting mislaid, and in the 
morning could never be found. 

The Athenian homes of the classic age are 
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but little known to us. A few scanty gleams- 
are afforded by their writers, and these- 
glimpses are not very encouraging. The 
lives of the women must have been dreary ;: 
entirely subordinate as was their position, 
and also almost entirely secluded, they were 
no more than housekeepers or upper servants. 
Such was the status, at least, of matrons and 
virtuous women. 

Earlier in the poetic times the relations 
between the men and women seemed higher, 
and the names of Penelop6, Andromache, 
and even of the fair cause of the Trojan 
war, are evidences that amongst the Achaian 
Greeks there was an amount of respect and 
attachment, and sufl&cient to show that 
women could hold a dignified position. 

In later times the testimony is far less 
favourable, and the whole social state in the 
time of Perikles testifies to the want of any 
elevating influence of women. Home, as we 
understand it, there was none — the out-door- 
life absorbed the man entirely. 
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It is probable that seeing this want, and 
the evils consequent upon it, led Plato in his 
Republic to advocate the desirability of 
putting women upon a greater equality with 
men, and the associating them alike in the 
same studies and pursuits. 

Plutarch, however, had a higher apprecia- 
tion of the conjugal relationship. No 
Christian husband or father of the present 
day could better describe, could better exem- 
plify, home affections than is exhibited in 
some of his essays, and especially in the 
letter to his wife upon the death of their 
little daughter. 

The establishment of Christianity, although 
it at once raised women, morally and 
spiritually, as the equal and coheir of man, 
discouraged the study of letters for her» 
Priests taught and inculcated that it was 
unnecessary, and perhaps injurious for a 
woman to be intellectual. Her virtue might 
be endangered if she could read and write. 

The Greek, as well the Roman Church, 
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in this bas followed the same tradition, and 
it is only now that a liberal and sound educa- 
tion is being accorded to women in Greece. 
The ladies of the wealthy classes are equal 
in the cultivation of their minds to those of 
any European country, and can generally 
speak fluently two or three languages besides 
their own. 

The homes of this class also exhibit great 
refinement and elegance, and the style is in- 
fluenced and modified according to the 
different circumstances and influences by 
which the tastes of the owners have been 
moulded. 

At the house of Kurios G every 

arrangement was, as far as possible, English. 
His affinities were English, his furniture was 
from England, and so were his fine collection 
of handsomely bound books. Eich carpets 
of English manufacture covered every part 
of the house ; an English looking fire burnt 
always, if there was any semblance of chilli* 
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•ness in the air, in the open grate. The 
dinners were served up — and setting aside 
the many prejudices which are repeated from 
time to time upon English cookery — they were 
also prepared in English fashion, and joints 
were, in defiance of some modem innovations 
amongst us, presented whole. 

The diflBculty throughout Athens in all 
domestic arrangements seem to be the 
flervants. There is one universal complaint, 
which is heard far above the same cry in our 
own country ; but a visit to any foreign land 
should be quite sufficient to make us appre- 
ciate our own advantage in this respect. 
Nowhere else is seen the neat handmaid in 
the most becoming and appropriate of 
costumes, and nowhere is such perfect and 
willing service rendered as that which is 
obtainable in the homes of England from 
both men and women servants. 

" The gentleman who waited upon us at 
•dinner," said Kurios Gianni, one day, " and 
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wIlo responds to the name of Themistokles^ 
although, as you see, most unexceptionable in 
costume, is thoroughly determined to abide- 
by no rules than those which he prescribes 
for himself." 

" We have Athenfe for our cook," rejoined^ 
with a smile, the kuria* ; " but there is very 
little wisdom shown in her cookery, if left to 
her own devices, and she forgets everything. 
I have to scream and to scold in a manner to- 
which I am quite a stranger, and I am sure I 
shall quite spoil my voice, and be like the 
ladies here, who always seem to be shouting, 
at the extremest pitch of theirs." 

This remark had been completely verified' 
by my own observation. The manner in- 
which I had heard commands given always- 
savoured as if the persons giving them must 
have been in a passion. 

The arrangements at the house of Pro- 



* As " Kvpios " is used either as gentleman or master, Mr, and 
Sir, so " Kvpiac '* is also as lady or mistress, Mrs. or Madam. 
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fessor Kerasos were not upon the scale of 
the above, although still far above the 
average middle class. Here the two drawiag- 
rooms, opening one into the other, were as 
holy as the sanctum sanctorum of the Dutch 
housewife of New York in the days of 
Knickerbocker ; the sun shutters were 
always closed, the chairs and the grand piano 
were always carefully covered, and upon the 
occasion of a call there was a general rush to 
and fro to let some light into the darkness, 
and to scramble off the pinafores. This- 
custom of maintaining some rooms as holy 
precincts is universal. They are only occu- 
pied for festal occasions, such as weddinga 
and christenings. 

The Greeks are early risers, and the busi- 
ness of the day begins some hours sooner 
than in England. The schools and universi- 
ties commence their studies at 8 a.m. during 
the winter and spring months, and at 7 a.m. 
in the summer time; previous to the long 



,« 
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vacation, from the end of July to October, 
whicli, with the exception of occasional 
saints' day, is their only holiday throughout 
the year. The household of the Professor 
was no exception to the general rule. 

Antiope, with her two shaggy-haired Alba- 
nian girls, was up with the sun. Then the. 
noisy bustle that seemed the necessary 
accompaniment of all housewifery com- 
menced ; the running to and fro, the shrill 
cries of mistress and maids who communi- 
cated with each other from a distance, the 
blunders occurring from commands issued 
with a floor and staircase dividing them, the 
angers consequent thereupon, and the shrieks 
and tears of the younger damsel, whose ex- 
postulations always took this form, were the 
usual morning's exercise. The Professor in 
his study would frequently work himself up 
gradually to a certain point, and then rush 
out and administer reproofs all around. The 
atmosphere, however, after all would be clear 
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as if no storm had passed over it. All 
would be as smiling as usual in half an 
hour. 

My own experience tended to prove that 
the ordinary manner of giving orders which 
we are accustomed to employ avails not here* 
To be obeyed it is necessary to clamour, and 
continual repetition can alone ensure the daily 
requirements. Jugs and bath without water, 
chairs carried off, rugs that were intended to 
lie upon the floor hanging out of the window 
at the hour of rest ; these were the minor 
inconveniences that arose from my decided 
objection to the ordinary method of obtain- 
ing the attention of domestics. To have 
complained would have drawn forth upon the 
culprits the objurgations of master and mis- 
tress — always anxious about everything that 
could minister to my comfort and happiness, 
but without the proper method or organisa- 
tion. There was only one way to be adopted 
to spare these forgetful damsels the merited 
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castigation — to waylay them, and, beckon- 
ing, lead the way to the spot, and point to the 
derelicted duty. A broad, good-humoured 
grin would be generally the sole answer, and 
certainly no evidence of contrition. After 
the weekly ablution of floors it seemed as if 
a river had emptied itself over them. With 
bare feet and brush attached to them, Aika- 
terina, the elder damsel, slided about amid the 
waves in the brightest of moods. The soaking 
and washing was effectual, and, under a less 
happy climate, many days would have been 
required before the evidences of the flood 
could have subsided ; but here, with plenty of 
thorough draughts, twenty-four hours gene- 
rally suflBced — voluntary exile or great tem- 
porary disturbance during those hours being 
the alternative. 

Aikaterina was, however, skilled in cook- 
ing, after the Greek mode, and albeit her 
•dishes were often redolent with butter, and 
made expressly apparently to create dys- 
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pepsia, they were always savoury. What 
disguises did many things undergo under 
her hands — disguises so effectual that, not- 
withstanding firm determinations never to 
be committed to the eating of the horrible 
octopus, I found one day, being exceedingly 
curious in questioning, that a dish of which 
I was then eating, and of which I had fre- 
quently before partaken under the supposi- 
tion that it was mushrooms, was compounded 
of that abominable creature. After that 
discovery all confidence was gone, and when 
anything very nondescript in appearance was 
produced, very lively dialogues were carried 
on before sometimes the Professor was able 
to explain to me to what order of the animal 
kingdom the creature before me was refer- 
able. And yet so desirous were they to 
perform to the utmost what they esteemed 
would be most acceptable, that frequently 
the most objectionable of their nondescript 
little concoctions, which were really esteemed 
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perfect chefs dHoBuvre^ were prepared expressly 
with a view to my satisfaction. 

The Professor, unfortunately, had a ^en- 
chant for a particular dish, for the sight of 
which I had an especial abhorrence under 
any circumstances ; but presented, as it waSy 
at that table, occasioned an inward shudder* 
ing. Let any one imagine the head of a 
lamb with the eyes left in, which glared 
upon me from my neighbour's plate. My 
first impression was that it was some care- 
lessness or oversight in Aikaterina, but, alas^ 
no. Those eyes were esteemed a honne bouche^ 
and one was deliberately offered and accepted 
by Antiope. I pass over the details, the 
account of which caused the most exquisite 

anguish to the refined Kurios G ; and 

called forth the satirical merriment of the 
Kuria at this additional evidence of the 
" barbarism of even the respectable class." 

Upon a subsequent occasion there was 
present the deputy for Mukenaa, a frequent 
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guest, and one of those members who 
strongly advocated a war policy. This 
gentleman was fully convinced in his own 
mind that five Turks, however broad- 
shouldered, tall, and strong, could at any 
time be put to flight by any Greek, however 
small, when he was fighting for liberty and 
fatherland, adding, truly, that courage must 
not be measured by size. 

Kurios Diodorus was himself of large pro- 
portions, and had an appetite corresponding. 
His capabilities at table were often the source 
of very lively sallies upon the part of 
Antiope, all of which he received with the 
utmost good humour. 

Kurios Diodorus this day for my enlighten- 
ment delivered an enigma, for such it ap- 
peared to me — **A head (served at table) 
was like a garden.'* This observation was 
especially addressed for my consideration, 
and he propounded it thrice with great 
deliberation. It was evidently a received 

H 
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axiom, for upon my utter inability to perceive 
any connection between a garden of flowers 
and the object present, Antiope came to my 
aid, and, with glowing cheeks, explained, 
" That the variety offered to the taste by the 
head of any creature was upon a par with the 
different forms and perfumes of the fair 
denizens of a garden," adding, as she ex- 
patiated upon their several merits, " There 
are the eyes, there are the ears, and the 
tongue, and the brains, &c., &c." Good 
Antiope, with the finest of appetities, and 
best of digestions, what a fund of kindliness 
resided in her capacious form, and what 
inexhaustible hospitality ! 

When comments by others, and, in my 
own mind, were sometimes made upon the 
good appetites of Greeks in general, and 
some in particular, it was often forgotten 
that they strictly limit themselves to two 
meals in the day ; and that nothing whatever 
is taken save a small cup of cofiee until hal£« 
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;past twelve, when the chief business of the 
day is over. Any Englishman, accustomed 
to the usual substantial breakfast of his 
country, would feel very much discomposed 
if he had to leave his home at half -past 
«even a.m. and devote himself to his pro- 
fessional or commercial pursuits for four 
hours and a half fasting. 

At the house of the Professor there 
seemed to be a continual reception going on. 
He had established such intimate relations 
between himself and his pupils, that they 
came to consult him upon all matters 
connected with their present or future pro- 
fessions, or to deposit with him their savings, 
for he had constituted himself also their 
banker as well as adviser. The friendly 
footing which these young physicians and 
lawyers had in the house did not necessitate 
any ceremony; and they walked in at all 
times unannounced. 

Political, philosophical, and religious ques- 
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tions were all handled by turns, for there is^ 
a little upheaving here as elsewhere, and 
evolution and humanitarianism are not by any 
means undiscussed theories. 

The use of surnames is by no means yet 
thoroughly established, and, ordinarily, a 
man is much better known by his Christian 
name than otherwise, so that the numerous 
students and friends, who were constantly 
dropping in, were known only as Miltiades or 
Demetrius, with the exception of one, who, 
on account of the extreme length of his- 
patronymic, was especially brought before* 
my notice, for he rejoiced in being descended 
from the son of the priest Demetrius, which 
was expressed in his surname of Pappademe- 
tragopulos. 

It is surprising how few mechanical tenden- 
cies are evinced by the Greeks. They all turn 
by nature, apparently, to banking, medicine,, 
the law, or literature. This is one conse- 
quence of the ease with which such pro- 
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Sessions can be entered. It may truly be 
said that all the learned professions are 
swamped, and that Athens is sick of a 
plethora of doctors, lawyers, and learned 
men. The matter will not be much mended 
T^y the late doings which have converted the 
workers into soldiers. What with the number 
of literary men, who are always striving for 
government appointments, from which springs 
much political corruption, and the strong 
military element arising, how small a field is 
left for cultivating mechanism. 

IE there could be some transmutation 
whereby a portion of such could be made 
into able civil engineers and mechanicians, 
with patriotism and of public spirit enough 
to devote themselves to fight against some 
^enemies of their country, not of flesh and 
blood, it would be a great boon for the whole 
of Hellas, and a certain acquisition of 
territory without bloodshed. 

The working powers of the Greek are good 



^ 
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in the direction in which he prefers to apply 
them. No better instance of this could be- 
shown than the Professor, who, commencing 
in his study at 7 a,m., would generally, with 
occasional intermission, work on till 12 p.m. 
Ambitious and indefatigable in 'pursuing his 
ends, no success at which he might aim* 
would long be withheld from his grasp, but 
for two causes — want of health and irritability. 
Other men, with more temper, would pass- 
him in the race, but for his tenacity. His 
powers of business are apparent in organising 
his little saving's bank to supply a great 
public want. 

Among the friends of Antiope also were 
some who exemplified that the women share 
this power of work, and that a great change 
is operating in Hellenic households. As 
doweries are so necessary in all classes, if a 
husbjmd is to be procured, so it has always 
been deemed a point of honour in a brother 
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not to marry himself until his sisters have 
secured the desired object, unless some 
damsel comes in his way with so potent a 
dowery herself that the obligation to remain 
single is waived in such a case for the sake 
of the general weal, supposed to be thus 
acquired through the importation of wealth 
into the family. Education, however, which 
is now being disseminated liberally amongst 
the women, produces its usual result ; and, 
impatient of such a position, many girls, 
qualify themselves for governesses and 
teachers, and find situations in the rich Greek 
families who reside in England and elsewhere. 
The same economising powers that exist in 
the men are also seen in the women. They 
save as the Professor did, to procure the 
advantages of a year or two in Germany or 
France ; and one girl, of 22 years of age, had 
not only acquired these opportunities for 
herself, but had procured them for a younger 
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sister by the same powers of abnegation. It 
is true that in this case there was neither 
father nor brother. 

I have enlarged upon these homely topics 
because they serve to show of what the 
Greeks, as a race, are capable at, the present 
time, and these traits are a measure with 
which to compare them with other peoples. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE CARNIVAL. 



"The Carnival at Athens stretclies its dreary 
length over three weeks. I say dreary, 
because even with the most favourable 
surrounding circumstances, it is difficult to 
sustain fun or wit for any long continuous 
period. It is not, of course, a holiday during 
that time, so that the blending of labour 
with it is quite sufficient to deprive it of the 
frolic and liveliness which might characterise 
it if limited to a few days. 

I was weary, as I think most strangers 
must be, of seeing the dominos and masks 
fluttering at the shop doors week after week. 
All these insignia of tomfoolery can be 
endured and almost enjoyed when they come 

quickly before you as the trappings of a 
holiday, and are as quickly laid aside. But 
it is throughout a very tame afEair, and is 
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far from universal — only a section of tte- 
people taking any very active part in it. For- 
girls and children it is a time for innocent 
pastime, when dressing up in pretty or 
obsolete costumes, and thus visiting neigh- 
bours and friends, affords them much quiet 
diversion. 

But the men, who after working all day,, 
put on masks in the evening, and strolling 
about the highways, affected a kind of* 
merriment, seemed to be under some effort 
to appear gay, and their influence was not 
contagious in producing that result in 
others. 

On the Sundays, however, the Camivar 
assumed larger proportions, and showed 
some symptoms of vitality. A continuous- 
stream of carriages drove slowly around and 
around the city the whole afternoon between^ 
the hours of three and six. As the whole^ 
extent of their route could be accomplished' 
in half-an-hour or less, the same objects- 
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were continually presented to your gaze. 
Perfectly quiet and grave sat the occupants 
in dominoes and mask, their immutability 
being the most comical part of the exhibition. 
The absurdity was greater when the unhappy 
horses, as well as the drivers, were also made 
ridiculous by being themselves entirely en- 
veloped in masquerading attire. It is un- 
deniable that, upon the first view, no one 
could resist a laugh, so oddly was solemnity 
and grotesqueness united, but repetition 
destroyed that momentary effect. 

The comfit throwing and pelting, which, 
in some countries, necessitates the having 
recourse to wire masks for protection, is- 
unknown here. As a rule, the Greeks are 
much more self-possessed and less excitable 
and noisy than the French and Italians; 
hence, their Carnival has in it no mirth, either 
fast or furious ; but why they make a 
pretence of it for three long weeks is strange.. 
The artisans tried one Sunday to get up 
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something with a little more interest to 
themselves, if not to lookers on. They per- 
ambulated the streets in waggons, forming Si 
kind of rough procession, in which they were 
severally plying their crafts. • There was the 
smith with forge, bellows, and anvil, striking 
the hot iron — the turner with his lathe — the 
carpenter planing, and shoemakers diligently 
working with their lasts. It was difficult to 
see what point there was in thus parading 
their occupations, but it relieved the monotony 
of the scene, and seemed to give great satis- 
faction, as a merry and rather noisy crowd 
accompanied them. There was also upon 
another occasion a really lively demonstra- 
tion amongst this same class, which had some 
political signification. A cart was covered 
with a net, similar to those occasionally seen 
used amongst ourselves, for the purpose of 
conveying to or from market unfortunate 
waives or pigs. It was driven by a masker, 
and by his side was one who wore a large 
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white wig whicli floated over his shoulders 
— a long black coat with ruflBes, and held in 
his hand a great club, which ever and anon 
came down with awful and resounding 
thwacks upon the heads of a number of men 
and boys who were huddled together under 
the netting in the same fashion as the poor 
animals above mentioned. Sometimes the 
cart would be entirely empty, as its occupants 
would slyly slip away and drop out so often 
as they saw an opportunity. 

Captures were continually being made by 
men who carried huge butterfly nets suffi- 
ciently large to throw over the big boys who 
purposely threw themselves in the way, and, 
when thus caught, they were immediately 
transferred to the cart, and supposed to be* 
secured under the netting. 

The peculiar political application was not 
understood by me, but it certainly had some- 
what of an exciting character in it, and was 
especially relished by all the followers, par- 
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ticularly when the learned-looking maa 
showered down his thumps, apparently dis- 
regarding where they fell. 

The cudgel, although portentous-looking, 
was undoubtedly harmless, as otherwise 
broken and bleeding heads must have been 
the consequences of its frequent vigorous 
application. 

As this exhibition was going on, there were 
many shouts of " Kop* to ! Kop* to 1" from the 
crowd. Now, these two words, signifying 
" cut it," were heard all through the Carnival, 
and arose from an expression used by Mr. 
Koumondenros, who was at that time Prime 
Minister. It was before war had become so 
imminent ; and he was proposing a general 
curtailment of expenditure. This speech 
was long, perhaps prosy, for Mr. Koumon- 
denros has not a very good delivery, and he 
takes his time. He often had recourse to 
6a Koyfrni) when explaining in what directions 
he would cut off certain items. A voice ia 
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the house called out, desirous to bring his 
explanations to a close, ^^ Kott* to^^ cut it, a 
Tulgarism not unknown amongst our own 
working classes, and apparently understood 
herein the same sense. This saying spread 
like wildfire ; all the boys were shouting it 
during the whole of the Carnival, and it even 
• afforded some inspiration to Eambagas, the 
Greek Punch. 

Occasionally amongst very poor men there 
was exhibited a repulsive form of masquerad- 
ing, which perhaps commended itself to them 
because it cost but little. This was to 
blacken any part of the body which was 
exposed, and such was ordinarily only the 
face, but sometimes they went somewhat 
beyond this, and upon one occasion in mid- 
day — also on a Sunday — ^there were two 
who wore only, one under garment and that 
^ woman's, and in this, with every portion of 
their bodies smeared with black, were cutting 
their unseemly capers not far from the Senate 
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House. Probably they would have been? 
decisively expostulated witb by the police^ 
had they been met ; but, nevertheless, there- 
they were. 

Making due considerations, this Carnival, 
although possessing very foolish sides, 
contrasts favourably as regards the habits- 
of the lower classes with many countries. 
There was no drunkenness, no quarrelling 
that could be observed ordinarily. If at any 
time such a disposition got a little in the* 
ascendant, it was at night when they lighted 
small fires of pitch and other combustibles in 
some of the less frequented streets and 
thoroughfares. Around these poor attempts 
at bonfires the men hand in hand, danced 
and sang. It was wild and uncouth in 
appearance, and they who did this were the 
noisy spirits, but this was the extreme to 
which their Saturnalia led them. This danc- 
ing around a fire must surely be some 
tradition or remnant which has come down 
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of the Pagan worship of Baal. The streets, 
in which these performances take place, are 
badly lighted, and sometimes not at all, and, 
when there is no moon, the dark shadows of 
men, bounding around the murky flames of a 
heap of pitch, has rather a savage and un- 
pleasant eflFect. 

Far different is the sensation inspired by 
an honest English bonfire of wood, sparkling 
and crackling, and sending up into the air 
myriads of stars, whilst a ruddy, beautiful 
glow is cast upon the faces of tbe groups 
around. 

These gjrations, on the contrary, have any- 
thing but an exhiliarating influence upon the 
passers by ; it is with difficulty any combus- 
tion can be maintained at all, when the 
materials, as is generally the case, only 
occupy a few inches, and it may be fairly 
characterised as a most paltry and ridiculous 
spectacle. 

Upon the last day there is generally a 
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spasmodic attempt to work all the foregoing 
exercises up to the highest pitch, and many 
reserve their forces for this final display. All 
the preparations which had been made for 
this purpose were rendered null and void by 
a heavy rain which drenched the city, and 
eflFectually kept all masquer aders within, for 
the Greeks, one and all, seem to have a great 
antipathy to rain, and every one who was 
out on the last night of the Carnival of 1880, 
instead of throngs of merry makers, found 
silent and deserted streets, and the heaps of 
pitch collected for fires most effectually 
drenched. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THB FIEST DAT OF LENT. — ASOENT OF 

LTCABETTUS. 

The first day of Lent is kept as a general 
Tioliday, but it is a fasting holiday. At an 
•early hour the churches are all filled, after 
which there is a general migration out of the 
town into the suburbs beyond. There the 
people go and spend the entire day, taking 
with them oHves and bread ; for on this day 
neither meat or fish, eggs or milk are 
allowed. But nevertheless it is a holiday, 
and the hill of Lycabettus and the Akropolis 
-are covered with groups of families, who 
appear just as happy as. if their baskets were 
stuffed with the choicest viands. The snow, 
however, upon this occasion had fallen heavily 
in the night — a most unusual occurrence in 
Athens in the last week of March. The few 
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days previous had been cold, frosty, and' 
stormy ; the last day of the Carnival, which 
is generally the gayest, was a complete 
failure, on account of the severity of the- 
weather. Forty years had not seen so low a 
temperature as that which had swept over- 
the greater part of G-reece in the previous 
forty-eight hours, and the loss consequent 
upon it was tremendous. The lemon groves- 
alone experienced so much injury that it will 
affect their crops for several years. At one 
blow, as it were, the grand agaves and prickly 
pears, which had lent ^so much characteristic 
beauty to the Akropolis, and the latter of 
which were already covered with their rose- 
tinted blossoms, were abased low to the 
ground, and lay prone on the earth, in a few 
days to become a pulpy mass of rottenness. 
The graceful pepper trees were all frost 
bitten, and had to be cut back to stumps,, 
and the state of the Royal gardens was such 
that when he beheld the destruction of the* 
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orange trees and roses, which had been his 
care and pride for so many years, the head 
gardener could not repress his grief, but 
wept bitterly. 

Nevertheless, despite of night frosts and 
morning snows, the sun is shining brightly — 
seldom does a day pass in this country alto- 
gether without his brilliant rays — and as the 
snows are rapidly melting before his radiance, 
iihere is no obstacle to ascending Lycabettus. 
Already many are there dispersing in all 
directions, and leaving the cold below attain 
on the heights to a warm and pleasant 
atmosphere, where already the ground is dry, 
and where flowers that a few hours since 
were hidden beneath the snows, now, as if in 
scorn of cold and temporary hardships, lift 
up their unsubdued heads and turn their 
blossom to the sunshine. Lycabettus is 
more clothed with verdure than any other 
hill in the vicinity of Athens. All its slopes 
are covered with various evergreens and 
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larches, from the base to where the gradual 
slope ceases, from whence it becomes com^ 
pressed, as it were, with a zone, and then 
starts again upwards in perpendicular rugged 
blocks to the summit. This part after you 
leave the zone is very steep and fatiguing tO" 
climb. At the top stands a little chapel, on 
the piece of table land, which has also been 
assisted by art, to level it so as to adapt it to 
receive this edifice. Here resides an old 
man, a kind of hermit, who welcomes 
travellers, looks after the alms box, lights, 
&c., and tends the lamp, which, like a star, 
hangs continually over fair Lycabettus, and 
for a star it has been mistaken by mariners. 
I had a great love for this light on Lyca- 
bettus ; sometimes, when sleepless with many 
thoughts, I would throw open the casement 
and look forth — that lamp-star was like a 
friend and companion. 

Early in the spring the beautiful asphodel 
is to be seen everywhere around Athens, 
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throwing up its spike of delicate lilac-striped 
flowers, but nowhere is it so plentiful and 
luxuriant as on and around Lycabettus; 
these are also accompanied by some pretty 
bulbous plants, which send forth a number 
of drooping little bells of darkest blue. 
They, with many others of different colours^ 
children of the early year and heedless of 
the unwonted cold, held up their heads and 
merrily welcomed all weathers. A snowy 
mantle had covered them at night, but now 
they were laughing in the sunshine. 

The scene from Lycabettus is very fine. 
It is considered the best place from which to 
obtain a perfect and comprehensive view, not 
only of the city itself, but of the hills around 
and beyond it. It is better than that which 
can be obtained from the Akropolis, because 
on the Akropolis, of course, you cannot see 
the Akropolis as part of the landscape, and 
no picture of Athens can be complete or 
perfect without including a view of the 
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Parthenon. Almost at one glance the eye 
can take in, besides the temple of Theseus, 
the majestic remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus, sixteen of whose lofty 
Corinthian pillars still rear their heads 
proudly into space, whilst another lies where 
it fell nearly fifty years ago during a storm. 
All around these columns upon the plateau, 
which was the floor of the temple — ^the 
almost Cyclopean wall, which built it up, still 
remaining — there are always great resorts of 
people (men principally) on fine Sundays. 
There is a little tumbledown restaurant near, 
and the place is covered with wooden chairs 
on those occasions, where, as Usual, they 
smoke cigarettes and take coffee, and some- 
times play cards. The contrast between 
those sublime pillars and the rude chairs and 
tables and the shed-like refreshment house is 
about as wonderful as anything can be that 
represents beauty and grandeur in close 
juxtaposition with ugUness and meanness. 
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To-day, looking down upon it from Lyca- 
bettus, the whole of the level space is dotted 
over with people as thick as ants. 

Beyond the houses of the little city which 
cluster round the base of the hill, a long line 
of sea extends, and the port of the Peiraeus 
and Salamis is just visible ; the snows 
upon Hymettus lying unmelted and glittering 
in the sun. 

As we were about to descend, a broken 
tinkling of bells announced the approach of 
flocks. Every one of the sheep that are 
scattered over these mountains wears a bell — 
a necessary precaution by which they can be 
kept more easily together. These sheep are 
very pretty animals, and have long silky hair 
rather than wool, of variegated colours, and 
their faces are gentle and more intelligent 
than those of our country. The face of the 
shepherd who was leading them was almost 
burnt black from exposure ; dark, very dark, 
were his eyes, and black his thickly curling 
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Lair and beard. There was, however,, 
nothing fierce in his expression, quite the 
contrary. The woollen cloak and hood,, 
drawn half way over his head, was of great 
thickness — a necessary precaution — for they 
are out with their flocks on the mountain}^ 
for weeks, night and day; and even in 
summer on the hills the nights are often very- 
keen. Kesting upon the staff which he- 
carried, he told our party that there were 
now out on the hills between two and three 
thousand sheep under different shepherds.. 
Whilst he was talking to us the sheep had 
wandered somewhat out of his ken. As we 
turned from him, he raised his voice and 
uttered a long call that had something 
encouraging in its tone. The sheep heard,, 
and came running in all directions towards 
him. He pursued his way slowly across the 
hill, and they followed him. Truly his- 
sheep knew his voice. 

Another type in Scripture which employs- 
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the distinctive characteristics of two classes 
of animals, receives a most curious exempli- 
fication when any one witnesses the different 
behaviour of flocks of sheep and goats on 
these mountains. Often and often did I 
watch their different attributes, and after 
doing so could well understand why the 
goats were placed on the left hand. 

For the goats to obey the call of the 
herdsman is quite out of the question, unlesa 
it accords with their own plans ; they may 
just at that particular moment choose to 
pursue quite a contrary direction. Eegard- 
less of all expostulations, they wander and 
disperse at will, squabble and fight, and then 
perhaps suddenly dash off full speed, heed- 
less alike of every obstacle and remonstrance, 
and leave the goatherd to follow them. Some* 
how however, like the sheep, they come to 
their destination at last. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE NATIONAL rfeXE 



It was upon the Feast of the Annunciation 
that the flag of Independence waS raised sixty 
jears since, the unfurling of which was the 
signal which aroused the whole Greek race to 
take up arms, with the hope of regaining 
their liberty and freedom. 

Long and protracted was the struggle, 
^extending over seven years, and hopeless it 
might have proved after all without that help 
and interference which England so generously 
accorded. Happily, for the sake of humanity, 
the aid was accorded, and the present kingdom 
of Grreece established, since which time the 
religious and national festivals have always 
been blended. 

In Athens the latter far predominates over 
the former in the enthusiasm which it elicits, 
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and except for the devout minority, the 
religious festival is almost lost sight of in 
the commemoration of that declaration, the 
advantages resulting of which to everyone of 
Hellenic blood, have not yet reached their 
full consummation, although the present 
amount is enough, if not to justify, yet to 
account for the most exalted and exaggerated 
utterances and hopes of some of their politi- 
cians. Fifty years ago a few mean houses 
constituted all that remained of the once so 
justly celebrated seat of learning, and nursery 
of the arts. A people crushed into slavish 
habits, and then upbraided by the world for 
such effects, which are the products of 
tyranny, these were sons which threw dis« 
credit on the name of Greece ; for to be a 
Greek was synonymous in the common 
parlance with what was discreditable. Every 
son of New Hellas should certainly rejoice 
with a most exceeding great joy that, having 
redeemed his country, he can now redeem 
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himself. Not only the living bodies of men, 
but those sentiments of conscience that make 
for moraUty and righteousness, were loosed ' 
from their shackles when a free Greece was 
proclaimed. No wonder that the national 
fete is so warmly welcomed. 

In the islands, besides a great enthusiasm 
for the political side there is also a greater 
amount of religious fervour, and the two are 
united together to make it the most univer- 
sally joyous festival in the whole year. 

There is one island which enjoys con- 
siderable reputation as being under the 
special protection of the Panagia (Virgin 
Mary), Tinon, and thither vast numbers of 
the people, from all parts of Grreece, annually 
make a pilgrimage on the Feast of the Annun- 
ciation. This has been celebrated and visited 
thus for several centuries. Now that a 
double character attaches to this day, Tinon, 
without parting with an item of the religious 
fete^ has grafted upon it the national 
one wherewith to close the holiday. For 
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•days previous vessels left the Peiraeus, 

carrying numerous passengers for Tinon — 

men, women and children, generally whole 

families ; and the little ones wore emblems of 

the Panagia around their necks, to testify 

that they were pilgrims {only the children) 

which was significant that the men and 

women have outgrown, in these days, the 

wearing of such symbols. Not having any 

desire to pay devotions to the Panagia at 

Tinon, I declined some special invitations to 

a<5company a Grreek family thither; the 

necessity of being twelve hours at sea in a 

crowded boat having a great influence in 

determining my decision. 

The report of cannon, reverberating over 
the hills, awoke me at 4 a.m. on the morning 
of the festival. 

The King and Queen, with the Eoyal 
children, and all the oflBcials and representa- 
tives of the Government would attend a 
religiouls service at the Metropolitan at 9 A.if . 

All the heads of the Universities, and 
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other public functionaries were also expected 
to assemble there. The little city was got up in 
her best array, draped with flags and hangings- 
and festooned with ribbons, and flowers from 
window to window across Hermes St., and 
along which the Royal procession would pass- 
on its way to and from the church. There 
was a great display of military, several 
regiments being paraded for the occasion ; the 
bands were playing the National Hymn, the 
music of which is most adapted in its half- 
martial, half-religious character, to the words- 
which belong to it, and which are taken from 
the " Hymn to Liberty," written by Diony-- 
sius Solomos. 

The Metropolitan Church was well filled 
at a quarter before nine,, gay with the 
uniforms of oflBcers, and the elegant toilettes 
of the ladies, who upon these occasions are as 
lightly attired as at an evening reception^ 
except that they wear bonnets. At nine 
punctually the Royal family arrived. 
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King George generally wears a very im- 
passive face, but his Queen, the fair Olga, 
pleases all who look upon her, and the favourable 
impression gains rather than loses by closer 
intimacy. Such is the favourable testimony 
of all who come into personal contact with 
her. The three Princes, their sons, always 
wear the sailor dress, which has been so 
much patronised of late years for young boys. 
They are all fair, which is not remarkable, as 
they are of Northern race. The King is 
light-haired, and the Queen has one of the 
most beautiful complexions that it is possible 
to imagine. 

Not one (Zifra)) " Long live the King " — 
hurrah — arose from the crowd which was 
assembled outside the church to see them 
arrive. No murmuring sound of expectation 
announced their approach — that peculiar hum 
which always preludes with ourselves the 
arrival of royalty, or any great person. 
Apathy was always the prevailing expression 
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of the countenaoe of the King whenever I 
saw him, whether on public occasions like 
the present, or walking in the streets, or in his 
own private grounds. Perhaps the better 
expression would be very self-contained, but 
in the behaviour of his people apathy or in- 
difference is the only word which can be 
applied to their habitual manner towards 
him. 

The Archimandrite, with procession of 
priests, received the Royal family at the 
porch, and preceded them, as is their wont, 
into the church ; the service was not longer 
than half-an-hour, and the suite left the 
church in the same order, and with the same 
silence. The gentleman, who was escorting 
me, being the only one who uttered Ziyroi 
(** Long Live ' ') , and he certainly was not heard. 
A few hats were raised, and the carriages 
drove off. That silence, that apathy of the 
people, which struck me as so strange, was 
quite indicative of their feelings, and the 
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King of the Hellenes must always feel that 
lie is insecure in his position, and uncertain 
of the love of his people. 

The difference of the welcome home, after 
his long absence in the autumn of last year, 
when a noisy and enthusiastic populace 
followed him to the very doors of his palace, 
must have, even more than their former 
coldness, have revealed to him how little 
hold he had really upon their affections. 

He made them promises, which were 
received with acclamations. Thousands of 
Zifra's echoed through the air, whilst they 
thought that through diplomacy — or, failing 
that, through war — King George would aid 
them to obtain the increase of territory, and 
to form a kingdom of large extent. 

After leaving the church we went to a 
balcony, from whence we could see the troops 
file past below. Most of the uniforms are 
very pale colours, almost neutral tints in 
3ome of the foot regiments, the men of which 
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are all of such exceedingly short stature that 
they suggest the idea that there must be a 
rule that none shall be over five feet. The 
artillery are better in general appearance, 
and are slighter, as Tvell as taller ; for the* 
general tendency is to be stout, as well as 
short, and the oflBcers especially have an 
extraordinary tendency to run to fat as they 
grow older. The best quality which they 
possess is their agility; they move with 
great quickness and ease, but their march 
is loose, and they hardly equal our volun- 
teers in steadiness and time. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DIONTSIOS LATAS. 



Lent is the only season in the Greek Church 
during which it is customary to preach. 
This omission may be tolerated when it is 
remembered that there are in the present 
time very few gifted or learned priests, and 
that, therefore, the absence of sermons leaves 
little to regret. It is possible, too, that 
when heard, only occasionally they come 
with more power upon the unaccustomed 
ear. There is one preacher, however, of 
whose learning and eloquence there is only 
one opinion, and that is one of unqualified 
praise, and he is Dionysios Latas. My 
friends, at whose house he is a constant 
guest, were most desirous that I should not 
lose the first opportunity that offered ; and 
on account of what I had heard of him, I 
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rejoiced exceedingly when they sent for me- 
to accompany them to the Metropolitan for 
the purpose of hearing their most celebrated 
preacher. There was not a vacant space in 
the church, the centre of which was occupied 
by men only. 

The subject of his discourse was the 
growing materialism of the age, which was 
infecting all classes of the so-called orthodox, 
and the consequent decline of all earnestness 
in faith and religious feeling generally. He 
handled his points with fervour and yet with 
moderation; appealed equally to the testi- 
mony of the great Sokrates as to that of the 
Christian Fathers. With great tenderness 
he strove to show how superior had been the 
Christian estimate of women than any that 
was ever held in the heathen age, however 
great its philosophy or civilization. In all 
his arguments there was force, without 
rancour ; zeal for his own opinions, without 
bitterness towards those of his opponents- 
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If the materialism of which he complained 
is to be arrested in the Athens of to-day, 
through their Church, it can only be by such 
preachers as Dionysios Latas.* 

A few evenings afterwards I had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing his style with another 
preacher at the Monastery Church of the 
Poorhouse. Preaching is almost entirely 
relegated to the celibate order, to whom, it is 
heedless to add, Latas belongs. The people 
seemed equally attentive, and a crowd, unable 
to find an entrance, stood at the outer door ; 
but this was altogether a discourse less suited 
for an intellectual audience. But if the style 
and manner of the preacher was less effec- 
tive, his personal appearance fixed itself 
upon my memory. Waves of thickest hair 
of the deepest and richest chestnut in colour, 
flowing over his shoulders descended to his 

* The Bcene recalled the times of " The golden mouthed/' ex- 
cept that St.Chr7BOBtom was more vehement ; but the same mor- 
mnrs and gestures of approval from the male audience were as 
imiversal as in the days of the father, excepting onlj the ab» 
Ataining from clapping of hands. 
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waist. His features were fine and r^ular, 
and the whole expression of eyes and foce 
recalled the Christ of Leonardo de Vinci, and 
was what an artist would most desire to study 
as a model for pictures on sacred subjects. 

If there should exist any curiosity as to 
the disposal of the back hair of these monks 
and priests when they walk about in public 
in the streets, upon ordinary occasions, it is 
only necessary to imagine it twisted up in a 
knot like the back hair upon feminine heads^ 
and the knob is almost always quite con- 
cealed by their ordinary high, black hat. 

This hat of the Greek priesthood seems 
nearly identical with very ancient head 
coverings, and that of the Archimandrites, 
which has the addition of a black veil falling 
behind, much resembles those worn by the 
Phrygians. 

A close scrutiny of the manner in which 
all the rites of the Church are here observed, 
leads to the conviction that the mass of 
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ihe people are what is called "orthodox," 
and that they are generally greatly attached 
to their Church and her liturgies ; but also it 
must be evident that the yoke of orthodoxy 
is light and easy to be borne. The great 
power which auricular confession exerts over 
consciences has no place here, where it exists 
not. The marriage of the priests and the 
power which they have of leaving their 
sacred calling voluntarily upon a formal 
application, expressing their desires, and upon 
stating the grounds of such wishes ; the 
fact that Purgatory, and consequently prayers 
for the dead, are not articles of faith ; and 
the absence of the dogma of infallibility, are 
all elements which do not forbid a future ex- 
pansion, nor the reception of ideas which 
may be more consonant with the philosophy 
of the higher and educated classes, who are 
at present most manifestly the least " ortho- 
dox '* in the community. The superstitions 
of which the Greek in common with other 
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Eastern Churches have been accused are but 
as mists which a noonday sun disperses. 
The entire absence of images, and the 
reasons or feelings that dictated the icono- 
clastic rule (a.d. 722-775) of Leo the Isau- 
rian, and from which in its letters the Greek 
Church has never swerved, is, in principle, 
the same for which the Reformed churches 
have always contended. Nor although the 
use of pictures may be said to be the same 
thing in practice, and merely under another 
form and a mere evasion, yet the whole 
demeanour of the people is to contradict the 
supposition that these " aids to devotion," as 
they have been called, are connected with any 
great amount of superstitious reverence. 

The time is slowly but surely coming when 
the modification of a few things in belief 
and practice will make the Greek Church as 
it stands, capable of satisfying the demands- 
of the most intellectual of its people. A 
union with the Greek Church has been some- 
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times fondly entertained by some of the 
Anglican clergy; but wliilst, on the one side, 
there would be an obstacle in the dogma of 
the double Procession, there is also at present 
no leaning in the Greek mind or in the 
Eastern Church to any approximation to 
Evangelicalism. It is much more possible for 
it to approach, through its members, to the 
wider interpretation of the so-called Broad 
Church. The great antagonism which is felt 
towards the Church of Rome is not in any 
way shared, when regarding the different 
Protestant Churches, to which they evince 
great regard. Nevertheless, any approach 
to Calvinism is far enough off and a definite 
union is hardly likely to take place, although 
a greater fellowship than at present exists is 
quite possible and compatible. 

To send missionaries here, with the inten- 
tion of evangelizing, is futile, and the answer 
of a Greek peasant to some active Americans 
bent upon his conversion is quite to the 
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point and conclusive. A copy of the Testa* 
ment was offered to him, in modern (Jreek. 
On the title page he read, " Translate^ from 
the original Greek." 

** Thank you/' he said, giving it back; " we 
have the original.'' 

To exemplify the two opposite sides of the 
beliefs of the intellectual and educated and 
the other extreme of the least intelligent of 
those peasants, whose orthodoxy also em- 
braces a superstitious trust in the personal 
interference of their favourite saints, I give 
the following anecdote as narrated to me by 
Kurios Gianni. 

The inhabitants of the islands and many 
parts of Greece remote from Athens, are 
much more addicted to hagiology. 

There is a small island which claims to be 
especially under the care and supervision of 
St. Spiridion. A vessel was bound to its 
shores with a cargo, but unfortunately it had 
also on board the plague. The saint ever 
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watcliful, and on the look out, took measures 
accordingly. As the ship was entering the 
harbour, two large hands emerged from the 
waves, and dragged it down to the depths 
below. 

" What a brute ! *' was the terse remark of 
my friend to the astonished peasant, whose 
orthodoxy thus received so severe a shock. 



CHAPTER X. 



VISIT TO A MONASTERY. 



The Monastery Churcli of Kapnikarra is 
within half-an-hour's walk of Athens, and is 
considered a curious specimen of its age— the 
date of its erection being ascribed to the 12th 
century. It has the appearance of having 
had many portions of the old sculptures 
inserted in different parts of its construction. 
The marble slab over the porch, with the 
well-known honeysuckle frieze, seems as if it 
must have come from the Akropolis. It is 
coated thickly with whitewash, but it hardly 
disguises the original beauty of the design. 
In many other places there are fragments 
similarly grafted in, which are quite at 
variance with the main style and features of 
the building. This appropriation of a 
material which was always at hand, was 
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universal, and although to be deprecated, yet 
better to be utilised thus, than as in after 
times burnt for lime. 

The church stands in a courtyard, on one 
«ide of which are the homes of the monks, 
separate dwellings, resembling dilapidated 
almshouses. On another side was a kitchen, a 
furnace, and well — all most rough and 
primitive. 

The occasion of my visit here was Palm 
Sunday. The palm does not grow in 
Greece, therefore they use the boughs of the 
bay for the purposes of the festival. These 
special days attract great numbers to church, 
and this day a miscellaneous crowd and a 
company of soldiers were unable to get 
further than the courtyard. After the distri- 
bution of palms or bays, we looked around 
the monastery, if it can bear so dignified a 
name, and visited an old sick monk. It is 
hardly possible to imagine anything more 
suggestive of every kind of discomfort than 
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the abode which we entered. Each house 
consists of two rooms, one above the other,, 
and thus accommodates two monks. Accom- 
modate 1 — the word carries a sense of irony 
with it. Nothing could be more depressing 
than the appearance of this old man, or more^ 
comfortless than his habitation. Whilst the 
Professor was talking to hi^ friend, I took a 
mental inventory of the contents of his room.- 
A wooden bench, on which lay a rough rug,, 
was his seat by day, and his couch at night. A 
hard bolster and a coarse blanket completed his 
bedding. A wooden shelf heldacupandaplate^ 
and one or two other utensils ; a box, a small 
table — all rough — very homely, and not par- 
ticularly clean, completed his furniture. He 
was old, and nearly blind. His beard looked 
ragged and neglected, and his hair was grey 
and scanty. This was one happy result of age^ 
for these long masses of thickly, waving locks, 
which adorn the heads of some of the younger 
brethren, must occasionally be exceed* 
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ingly troublesome to their possessors. The 
poor old monk was not cheerful — cheerful ! who 
but a saint of the first order could be cheerful 
there ? — and somehow he did not impress me 
as being at all saint-like. If he were a man of 
education or learning, as many of the monks 
are said to be, how dreadful to any refined 
mind that lone, poverty-stricken room. 
Nothing but some sense of duty could 
reconcile any one to such a life. Custom, 
through long years, might perhaps have 
made him love his narrow little home before 
this sickness came. Who can tell ? A chill, 
however, went to my heart whilst contem- 
plating him, and it was a great relief to say 
good-bye, and step out once more into the 
sunshine. 

Black coffee, a la Turque^ was awaiting us 
in a kind of reception room, where I had an 
opportunity of seeing others of the brother- 
hood who were in the happy possession of 
health, and were in the vigour of life. 

L 
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The gravity of all ranks of clergy is most 
universal. It must evidently be considered a 
great indecorum in a priest or monk to 
laugh. I never saw the least approach to 
anything like laughter, and if a smile was 
kindled in their countenance it was more of 
the eye than the lip. 

But far removed, nevertheless, is any 
expression of austerity or moroseness ; on 
the contrary, a kind, calm aspect generally 
prevails, where self-repression is occasionally 
visible, and sometimes also, it must be added, 
an appearance of apathy. 

The institution is evidently passing away 
here, as elsewhere, and it is not easy to find 
good reasons for desiring its perpetuation. 

It will, however, die a natural death so 
soon as married priests are eligible for 
bishops ; but until they are, monasteries and 
monks in Greece will linger on in their 
present state. 



CHAPTER XI. 



PASSION WEEK AND EASTER. 

Peom the first day in Passion Week, continual 
and numerous flocks of lambs were to be seen 
each morning streaming down every hiU side 
towards the city. 

They often travelled from some distance, 
but by gentle stages, pursuing their journey 
in the cool of the evening, and resting in the 
midday heats. 

The beauty of many of these little creatures 
was most remarkable, their colours and 
marking being much more various than any 
that are seen amongst our flocks. The 
collective lovehness and picturesque effects, 
produced in the early sunlight by the different 
groupings of the shepherds who tended them, 
And by the congregating together of such 
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numbers, was very great. There was only 
one most painful thought preponderating 
above all others, and that was the cause for 
which they were brought here. The end of 
Lent was drawing near, and to commemorate 
the festival of Easter a veritable massacre of 
these innocents would be perpetrated. It is 
not easy to see what moral benefit can be 
obtained by the alternation of fasting and 
feasting. Hundreds or thousands of peasants 
had been living for weeks on bread and 
olives, and these hundreds and thousands- 
were all now looking already forward to 
roasting their paschal lamb. 

The strong Hebraistic feeling, which is so 
conspicuous in many of their customs and 
observances, is particularly obvious at Easter. 
The universal aim for each household, how^ 
ever poor, is to have their lamb roasted 
whole. It is not difficult to obtain this when 
one can be bought for four or five francs.- 
There is no thought or sympathy expressed 
towards the poor little victims, whose appear- 
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ance appeals so strongly to every feeling 
heart; on the contrary, there seemed ever 
present the one idea of the forthcoming roast, 
ttnd all beauty and comeliness of form was 
commented upon with that end in view. It 
seemed to me, by what I heard and saw, that 
obligatory fasts only make ign orant people 
greedy. 

Wherever you turned, wherever you went, 
for the next two or three days preceding the 
festival, your eyes and ears were pained and 
touched by the most piteous spectacles. 

As you passed cottages, in every thorough- 
fare, the plaintive cries of one who had been 
bought, and was now lonely and isolated 
from its fellows, assailed your ears. In the 
open streets they were lying about on the 
pavements and kerbstones by twos and 
threes, whilst by their side stood the peasant 
who was offering them for sale. Some of 
these, overcome by the heat and the length 
of their journey, were fast asleep, their little 
woolly heads prone on the hard stones. 
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From this happy state of forgetfulnes& 
they were continually being aroused by the 
pokes and pinches of some would-be pur- 
chaser who would turn them over and over 
as if it was dead matter that he was handling,, 
and not very young living sentient beings. 
The different character of individuals were: 
often clearly enough apparent even here. 
Sometimes a lazy fellow, utterly regardless 
and indifferent to the unnecessary pain he 
was inflicting, would drag the lamb he had 
for sale along the ground by its legs, leaving 
its head to trail. Another, with a more 
humane heart in his breast, would bear the 
little thing across his shoulders, and when, 
as was often the case, he was a fine-looking 
man, with the rough, loose cloak, with hood 
thrown back, some well-known picture of 
" The Good Shepherd " were immediately 
brought before you. 

The preparations for the Great Friday and 
-Easter {Me^aKri IlapacKevrj) convert the wholer 
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city into the semblance of a fair. Booths and 
stalls are set out before the shops, which are 
filled with piles of eggs in different colours ; 
some painted and gilt with designs, repre- 
senting the Resurrection. All kinds of 
tawdry little pictures of the Panagia (Virgin 
Mary) and the two favourite saints, George 
and Demetrius, each slaying his dragon, are 
swinging from poles. These are all remark- 
able for their attractive colouring — the 
brightest blue and scarlet mantles flutter 
from the shoulders of the saints, whilst the 
dragon is a most attractive monster of a 
brilliant green, set off with a fiery red 
tongue and eyes. 

The most showy exhibition is, however, 
the candles, which hang across the road 
from house to house in festoons. Everyone 
will want a candle on the Great Friday, and 
the sale of these is enormous. They are 
variously ornamented, according to the price, 
either with coloured and gilt papers, or with 
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artificial flowers and silk ribbons, whicli are 
bowed and knotted into many curious 
devices. 

Although the fast is not over, and although 
the Great Friday is not yet passed, already 
the general aspect is that of a holiday. All 
day crowds of every age throng the streets, 
purchasing different articles offered for sale. 
The faces of the people are smiling and 
joyous, and particularly radiant are the little 
ones, who are proudly carrying away their 
gaudily decked tapers with an air of that 
importance which they imagine their purchase 
has invested them with in the eyes of those 
they meet. 

The night of Holy Thursday is {MerfiXri 
nefiTrrn) the anniversary of the exposition of 
the Cross, preceded by the service of " the 
Twelfth Gospel." This " Twelfth Gospel," 
which is annually read on this evening, is 
compounded from the received four Gospels, 
and consists of the several accounts of the 
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Passion as recorded by the Evangelists. 
These are recited one after the other in the 
order in which they are placed, and between 
each a litany is chanted. 

I accompanied some friends to the Metro- 
politan on this occasion, and we went into 
the women's gallery, which was less crowded 
than the body of the church. The heat was 
most oppressive, for every space was occu- 
pied, and, in addition to the usual lamps and 
-lights, almost every person lighted one or 
more of those little candles which it is the 
custom to place in the candelabra, which are 
placed for that purpose before the pictures 
of the saints. 

In consequence of the numerous applica- 
tions to find a place for their candles, a man 
in attendance removes them after they have 
burnt a few minutes, and throws them into a 
basket beneath, in order to make room for 
others. It was quite evident that the ma- 
jority of worshippers were the people, and 
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that the upper class was hardly represented*. 
It was impossible not to observe with some 
pardonable feeling of amusement the peculiar 
pomposity with which the women of the 
working classes make the sign of the cross. 
This is with them no slight process to be 
hastily slurred over, although it is very diffi- 
cult to give a description of it. They stand 
very erect, and, throwing the right arm 
around with semi-circular swing, raise it to 
their forehead, and after the cross is per- 
formed let it fall straight down the side as if 
they were being drilled, and this is again 
repeated, without any pause, for five or ten 
minutes. The movement requires space to 
give it the full effect. A solemn and digni- 
fied, rather than reverential bow accom- 
panies each of these performances — ^for such 
they almost appear to be. The men are far 
less ceremonious in the manner with which 
they execute these acts of devotion, which 
dwindle into insignificance beside the elabo- 
rated forms used by the women. 
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It was curious to observe how progressive 
steps in the social scale might almost be 
marked by these mannerisms. The prostra- 
tion gradually dwindled away in proportion 
to the position of the worshipper, until — ^f rom 
the somewhat proud display of the poor 
peasant to the almost furtive and stealthy 
crossing of the educated class — all outward 
demonstration ended entirely with such of the 
upper or wealthy who attend these services at 
all. 

The service was long, and many women 
were fain to retire behind and lean on the 
wall, and sit on the ground, where some soon 
fell asleep. On such occasions as these there 
is no going in and out, and no one left the 
church, however hot or tired they might be. 

Atthe termination of the " Twelfth Gospel", 
a procession from the sacristy of priest and 
attendants, chanting, preceded a black 
wooden cross, on which was a painting of 
the cinicified Christ. This was borne all 
around the church, and finally placed at the 
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East end. Some poor women showed much 
amotion. The effect was certainly painfully 
vivid, and although, as a work of art, it 
might not have been very good, yet it 
appealed strongly to the imagination. The 
lights of the church were extinguished one 
by one, and, looking back as we left the 
church, that pale figure hanging upon the 
black cross in the uncertain and flickering 
lights and falling shadows, imprinted itself 
strongly upon my memory. 

It is the custom to visit the churches very 
-early in the morning of the Great Friday. 
It is the only occasion throughout the year 
upon which the Greek Christians kneel. At 
3, later hour, flowers are distributed at the 
churches by the priests and others for the 
purposes of decoration. 

Entering the Church of St. George, about 
11 A.M., I was present at the removal of the 
picture of the crucified Saviour, which had 
Mtherto remained where it had been placed 
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on the preceding evening. About half an 
hour after it had been borne into the sacristy 
with much reverence, the same procession 
returned with cross and banners, carrying a 
large embroidered silk sheet or pall, upon 
which also was painted the figure of Christ. 
This sheet was, with much ceremony and 
incensing, placed over a board which stood 
upon tressles in front of the screen. A 
handsome book of the Gospels laid where the 
hands in the painting were folded on the 
chest. When all was arranged, the people 
went up and severally kissed the picture, 
which was very faint and shadowy, on the 
face and hands, as is customary when taking 
leave of their own dead. 

A priest took up his station on a chair near,, 
and from a basket of flowers at his feet made 
up little posies, which he gave to all who 
went for them. Waiting until almost all 
had received some, and had passed out of 
the church, I also advanced and held out my 
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hand. He gave me a bunch of fragrant stocks, 
with a courteous bow and smile, saying (o-os 
i\r)(apuTTa) iroXv) " I thank you much/* 

The night of the Great Friday is the most 
impressive of the whole year. From ev«py 
church in the different commune there is a 
procession around the city, bearing the 
sacred pall. At ten every balcony and 
window was crowded, and a moving mass 
was circulating below, amongst which were 
some with lighted torches. In defiance of all 
harmony of ideas, and with an utter mis- 
applicability to the meaning of the com- 
memoration, some houses were illuminated, 
and even fireworks were thrown about by 
the crowd, the noise of which jarred on the 
ear unpleasantly, but these proceeded from a 
class who everywhere are more or less un- 
quiet, and who must beguile the lingering 
moments with some action, however inappro- 
priate. 

The gatherings of all countries show this ' 
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same character, but they had fortunately 
exploded all their crackers, and the coloured 
lights were almost extinguished, before 
sounds of chanting announced the coming of 
the first procession, which arrived in the 
great square at a quarter past ten. Every 
sound was now hushed, excepting the funeral 
hymn, which was led by the choir, who 
walked first with lighted torches. Slowly, 
with measured pace, followed the priests and 
acolytes, bearing banners and silver crosses ; 
then came the pall or veil, carried by six 
men; after which a military band, with 
muffled drums, playing a funeral march. 
All those parishioners who had attended the 
service at their church, and willed to do so, 
took part in the procession, each carrying a 
lighted taper. The crowd in the square, who 
had reserved until now their own tapers 
unlighted, now kindled them ; so that, to the 
people above, at the windows, and on the 
roofs, there appeared myriads of twinkling 
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stars, which were constantly moving. The* 
night was dark, for the moon had not risen, 
therefore the figures who carried the candles 
were not seen, or only as dim shadows.- 
Now and then a flash from the torches of the 
foremost in the procession lighted up for a 
moment the embroidered banners, and was 
reflected back from the silver crosses. It 
was a continual stream of these processions 
for more than an hour and a half. One 
would be just leaving the square on one side, 
whilst another would be entering on the 
other. The effect of this was beautiful 
beyond imagination ; the dying away of 
some voices in the distance, and then again 
fresh bursts of psalmody, and swell of 
solemn music, rising and falling on the ear, 
could not fail to impress all. The magic 
beauty of the moving tapers was still greater 
in the procession from the Russian Church,, 
which did not approach the quarter in which 
we were stationed, but took their route by 
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the side of the Royal Gardens ; so that the 
little stars of the tapers danced and sparkled 
amid the leaves and through the boughs of 
the row of trees which grew between them 
and us. They looked like the St. John flies, 
that sparkle so prettily on summer nights in 
the Rhine and elsewhere, magnified a hundred 
fold. 

About midnight, silence had fallen over 
the city, and almost all, both of actors 
and spectators, had regained their homes. 
Repetition might weaken the impression 
received at the first time of witness- 
ing this ceremonial, as custom is often so 
apt to distil out of human nature all its 
poetry, and there were some — perhaps many 
from the same motives as my friends the 
Gs — who would not even look out, much less 
assist in what appeared to them a desecration 
of the event commemorated. 

Many modes of celebrating Christian 
festivals might easily be traced backward to 

M 
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a corresponding heathen rite, and without 
much, if any, outrage to the feelings. An 
annual ceremony at Athens must have been 
usual — even for a short time after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, when a peplum or veil 
was presented to the patroness of the city, 
the goddess Athene — with procession and 
singing. This thought was present in me 
on beholding the manner in which the sacred 
pall was carried, and contrasting it with the 
accounts given of the heathen festival. 

The next day, Saturday, seemed to be 
devoted amongst housewives to the making 
of kouralis. All the circular or ring- like 
cakes, which are common upon every stall in 
Athens, are called kouralis; but they that 
were to be made to-day were special kouralis 
for Easter, and as much a necessity as cross- 
buns on Good Friday with us. Aikaterina 
was not considered equal to the task of com- 
pounding these sacred festive cakes, so a 
neighbour, a skilled woman in such matters, 
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came an. As to stir a Christinas pudding is 
often requested of every inmate in an Eng- 
lish household, so here I was invited to give 
one touch to the kourali.* 

A Greek kitchen is another word for dis- 
comfort; it only means a cookery place 
where food is prepared, and has no arrange- 
ments for the pleasure of those who prepare 
it. Many hours were spent over the prepa- 
ration of these cakes ; they stood all night 
to rise; they were kneaded and spread all 
over every available table, and even on cloths 
upon the couches in the keeping room, with 
other coverings spread over them, whereby 
they were often in danger of being sat upon; 
and sundry little shrieks at the impending 
danger to the kouralis caused several who 
were nearly committing this outrage upon 



* Sacred and symbolic cakes date from very olden times — as 
the barley cakes (OvXoxvrai) nsed in the Homeric sacrifices, and 
** the cakes to the Queen of Heaven," in Scriptnre, Jer. ch. 7th. 
An interesting allusion to sacred cakes, and the reasons for their 
circular and ring form, will be found in Macmillan*s Magazine for 
March. 
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them to spring back with alarm, not knowing' 
what was the nature of the crime they un- 
knowingly were about to commit. Out of 
doors you met streams of small boys either 
carrying them or fetching them from the- 
ovens, with all the gravity upon their faces 
which the importance of the office demanded. 
A great many had red eggs stuck in them.. 
The egg eating proper had not yet com- 
menced, the Saturday being also a great 
fast, but all were anxiously looking for the 
morrow's feast. There would then be every 
endeavour to eat as many eggs and kouralis 
as possible in compensation for the long fast- 

On Holy Saturday the ceremony of anoint- 
ing takes place. 

Antiope went with her children to partake 
of this office. The priest touches brow, 
cheeks, and the palms of the hands with a 
brush dipped in oil, repeating at the same- 
time a blessing. This process, although not 
very dreadful in character,, was highly re- 
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•sented by the youngest chfld, who frowned 
with great indignation at the offending priest, 
and regarded her little fat hand with great 
disgust, nor would be pacified until the marks 
of the holy oil were effectually remoyed. 

The streets on this day were filled with 
.kouralis ; stalls and shops showed these most 
uninviting cakes in every variety, stuck all 
over with cold, hard, boiled eggs of different 
colours. They might possess attraction to the 
poorer Greeks, who are generally such hard 
livers, but after all it seems a cruel waste of 
*eggs. It is a custom, however, and has a 
-signification possibly of very old date, and 
;the egg is, of course, a symbol full of mean- 
ing, and therefore neighbours send them to 
neighbours in kindly exchange — Antiope 
disposed of hundreds in this way. Having, 
iin compliance with the fashion, partaken of 
one, I made an inward resolution never 
; again to succumb, if Fate should throw me 
in the way of kourahs. 
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This was the last day upon which Chalba^ 
is prepared, the popular sweetmeat made with 
sugar and oatmeal, which is so much used in 
Lent as an article of diet — a pleasant relief 
to olives and caviare. It is quite a national 
article, and there are large manufactories^ 
where they make nothing else at this season. 

But all this, and the pulse soups, and the 
numerous troubles of Lent are over. Na 
one rejoices over this more than Antiope, 
who reminds me that it will be a whole year 
before it happens again; and Antiope had 
bought her lamb, and had chosen it herself, 
so she tells me with smiles dimpling her 
plump cheeks. 

The next morning, looking out upon the 
sunlit garden, the first object my eyes rested 
on was a rose tree, whose clusters of 
blossoms were bending down crushed by the 
weight of a newly slain lamb's skin. Warm 
greetings and little children's caresses 
awaited me on the landing. Joyful voices 
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rang out " Christos aneste'* (Christ is risen). 
How would my heart have responded had I 
only seen the roses. 

Eight hours previous to this, however, 
Easter had been solemnly ushered in with 
psalms and thanksgiving in every church in 
Athens, and assembled thousands with their 
King and his family had waited outside the 
Cathedral until the booming of cannon an- 
nounced the midnight hour, and the gates of 
the church were flung open as the hymn 
" Christos aneste " burst forth. 

An hour before midnight a large concourse 
had assembled in the open space before the 
Cathedral, and also many carriages were 
drawn up. A stage had been erected there,, 
whereon to receive the King and officers of 
the Court. There was of necessity the 
Boyal guard as usual and also a detachment 
of cavalry, whose caracoling was a source of 
considerable disturbance to the closely packed 
crowd. The consumption of tallow must 
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have been immense during the last few days; 
each person carried a lighted taper, which, so 
often as it was extinguished by the wind, 
was relighted from that of a neighbour. 
This frequent occurrence had great incon- 
veniences ; falling sparks and gouts of grease 
being the result. It was only wonderful that 
the shoulders and backs of many present 
were not more plentifully anointed than they 
seemed to be, for ^ the men especially had a 
great propensity to hold their candles in the 
most slanting direction possible. 

The exterior of the church was illumi- 
nated with Bengal lights, and occasional 
rockets were fired from the roof. The 
arrangements, in these matters are defective, 
for the fireworks should certainly have been 
reserved until the most important moment; 
whereas both they and the illuminations were 
exhausted before the midnight hour. 

It was a time of great expectation after 
the arrival of the King and his suite, who. 
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yfith the Bishop aud clergy, took their 
station on the platform, and awaited in 
silence until the firing of cannon announced 
Easter, when the doors of the Cathedral were 
thrown open ; and raising the hymn, Ghristos 
meste, the King and clergy, followed by his 
people, entered. The interior presented a 
brilliant spectacle. The Court officers were 
in full uniform, and the clergy wore their 
richest vestment. 

The people had taken precautions to have 
reserve tapers, which were now lighted up, 

# 

*nd numerous coloured lamps, which were 
luspended in different parts, aided the effect. 
The Royal party remained during the first 
part of the service. -After they had retired, 
tbe Easter commemorations were resumed, 
*ttd were not terminated until a little before 
2 a.m. 

As we crossed the Square of the Constitu- 
^ homewards, several of the little owls 
^t still inhabit the Akropolis fleW over our 
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heads, uttering their little sharp cries. 
Perhaps Athene's own bird suffers a little- 
immunity for the sake of ancient traditions, 
as they are frequent and tolerably numerous. 
Crowds were wending their several ways, 
and every heart seemed, more or less, 
opened to warm and tender feelings, as the- 
salutation, Ghristos aneste was given and 
received. Sometimes the greeting was put 
interrogatively, and the answer was Mdlista 
aneste (certainly He has arisen). 

As we passed Lycabettus, there was not 
only the usual lamp burning, but quite a 
little galaxy of stars ; the hermit had set up 
an illumination which reinstated him in my 
esteem, for on a few evenings previous his 
character had suffered some damage — the 
holy light on the peak was extinguished, and 
all was dark there; either he had left his 
post and descended to the lower world, or 
had neglected to bring oil for his lamp. 



CHAPTER XIL 

MEG ABA. 

Meg ABA, which is situated north of the Gulf 
of Egina, and west of the Island of Salarais, 
upon the neck of land which divides that 
gulf from the Gulf of Corinth, was formerly a 
place of importance — a great state, accord- 
ing to the estimate of those times, and a 
naval power, possessing so many armed 
vessels that it was able, upon an emergency, 
to lend twenty such to aid another neighbour- 
ing state. It was in frequent collision with 
Athens, and was often successful. It had 
two harbours — a fortified port; and it was 
Megara which first instituted and carried 
out the idea of long walls to connect the port 
to the city, which is a mile distant from the 
harbour, in order that no enemy might 
intercept supplies. 
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Megara, although not eminent in the arts 
-as Athens, had temples and fountains and 
Tnany statues, all of which are described by 
Pansanias ; and among these there appears a 
most appropriate expression of gratitude in a 
temple erected to Jupiter the Busty I She 
^Iso possessed academies and schools in 
which no less a name than Euklid appears 
amongst the teachers, and which claims to 
have had the great Plato amongst the 
students who attended his lectures on mathe- 
matics. 

Of this approximate greatness all has 
passed away save the record. Megara is 
part of the present kingdom of Greece, but 
has no particular interest for visitors, posses- 
sing, as it does, no ruins or remains where- 
with to attract the tourist. The colossal 
statues of ivory and gold of Jupiter, Olympus, 
.and Minerva the victorious; the fountains and 
the tombs of heroes, and the works of 
Praxtiles are all swept away, nor remains 
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there one stone of the fane of Jupiter the- 
Dusty. 

But on Easter Tuesday the Megara of to- 
day has an annual f 6te, and its peasants, both 
men and women, dance in their national 
costumes. This is the inducement which is 
now sufficient to attract annually a con- 
siderable number of visitors. 

The journey from Athens to Megara by 
carriage may be accomplished in about three 
hours. The accounts that were given of the 
dusty condition of the road, and the difficulty 
of obtaining any conveyance in Easter week, 
except at almost fabulous sums, determined 
the choice of a journey by sea. This pre- 
ference was shared by a lady and her sod,. 
the latter of whom I will distinguish as the 
Oxonian; he having not long before com- 
pleted his University career, and was now 
travelling with his mother for the sake of 
her health. 

We agreed to go together, and to dis- 
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regard the alleged drawbacks of a rough and 
rocky shore, and bad landing place, con- 
sidering that those difficulties would be well 
counterbalanced by fresh breezes, and a 
greater variety of scene. We therefore 
availed ourselves of the great advantages set 
forward by the " Iris " steam vessel, whict 
stated that she would start at 7 a.m. punc- 
tually, and would arrive at the harbour of 
Megara at 9 a.m. These declarations, which 
necessitated punctuality on our part, were 
not fulfilled, for eight strokes of the clock 
had sounded some ten or fifteen minutes 
before one wheel of the paddle began to move 
from the Peiraeus. 

We employed our time not unpleasantly in 
watching many boats which were in requisi- 
tion to convey passengers on board. The 
Greek boatmen are a fine race — pleasant, 
frank, and genial, with faces burnt by the 
sun to a dark mahogany, and hair generally 
curly, and clustering close around their 
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Throws ; their legs bared nearly to the knees, 
and brown as any berry, are quite indifferent 
whether they are wet or dry. The con- 
venience of having no lower garments is 
most apparent, as they run and shove their 
boats out from the shore. 

There are a great many Epirotes amongst 
them, known by their peculiar dress of loose 
blue cotton leg coverings, whilst half- 
petticoat, half-trousers, hang down to their 
ancles in a loose bag on the inner side, and 
terminate on the outer at the knee, where 
they fit closely. The boats also are excellent, 
and gay with bright, many coloured rugs of 
Thessalonica spread over their seats, all of 
which, added together, formed a picture at 
once beautiful and picturesque. Other 
vessels were there besides the " Iris," gay 
with mauy flags and streamers, which were 
all bound for the same destination. 

The deep blue of these seas has been often 
commented upon, and will be so again and 
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again, so greatly does it impress the beholder.. 
To describe them as above does not convey 
the reality, for not always are the same tints^ 
and depths of colour present, but they vary 
continually— ever giving to the fancy the- 
richest suggestions. 

As we left thePeiraeus that morning, neither 
azure nor purple coald in any way represent 
the intensity of the colouring of the waves. 
Indigo, though a dull and poor similitude, on- 
account of its opaqueness, is the only sem- 
blance which can be used as applicable to 
their exceeding darkness. As these waves- 
broke, a glorious ripple of most dazzling 
pearls, glittering in the sunlight, rolled down 
their sides, scattering for a moment in 
jewelled brightness over the purpled surface, 
and losing themselves in the volume of the 
ocean. 

Thus with these ever recurring visions of 
beauty, as the vessel sped along, we neared 
Salamis — ^' the gulf, the rock of Salamis " — 
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the mere name of which, so long as the world 
endures, will call forth a vivid picture of the 
scene once enacted here, which possibly has 
influenced the history of the nations, and 
saved Europe from Eastern despotism. 

Grey looked the rock of Salamis in the 
morning sunlight, grey and bare. In its 
stern nakedness it almost seems to say, 
" There is no home here for luxury and 
sloth, none but the hardy and brave can find 
rest on my bosom." 

We passed close to the headland upon which 
Xerxes is said to have placed his throne, in 
the full anticipation of seeing the complete 
discomfiture of the miserable Greeks and 
their puny fleet. 

It all looked so quiet and peaceful this 
morning, or perhaps, we may say, so 
deserted (signs of life upon the island there 
being none as we sailed past it), that it was 
absolutely impossible to realise it as the spot 
where that great struggle took place between 

N 
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a despotic force, strong in its numerical 
arrays, and that comparatively small body, 
strong in its love of liberty and hatred to 
tyranny. Many thoughts in connection with 
this past epoch of their history, their present 
hazardous and doubtful position, and what 
will be the future aspect of the Hellenic 
nation, when the great questions, which are 
now troubling them and Europe, are answered 
definitively, must needs arise in many minds 
when they are in the presence of Salamis, 
with all its flood of memories. 

Not long after we had left Salamis behind, 
a small streak of white was pointed out as 
the coast of Megara, which, as we gradually 
approached it, showed an abrupt and rocky 
shore, whilst the city of Megara itself could 
be seen far inland, situated on rising ground. 
There was no landing place, properly so 
called, and the shallowness of the water 
would not allow a near approach of the 
vessel to the land, so that at some con- 
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siderable distance we were surrounded by 
boats from the shore, soliciting our patron- 
age. To have judged from their numbers, 
one would have thought that Megara must 
have entirely subsisted through its navigation, 
and that its inhabitants were all nautical. 

If the waters of the Pieraeus in the morn- 
ing were as dark as indigo, here they were 
like the brightest turquoise. 

My companions were wonderfully given to 
<5ompare past things with present, and 
always to the disparagement of the latter. 
These lovely translucent waves, although 
they were admired, were, nevertheless, voted 
to be " not so blue as those of Guernsey." 
This spirit of comparison, not intended to be 
invidious, became amusing by its frequent 
repetition, as every beautiful object that 
presented itself to our view was generally 
weighed in the balance, with some distant 
product or scene from Ireland to Italy. 

The gentleman was a good classic, and 
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had a slight knowledge of modem Greek, of 
which he availed himself upon every occasion. 
His indefatigable determination to converse 
at every given opportunity was not dauntedl 
by any obstacles. His energetic method 
was that if only six words of any language- 
are known, you can, through them, travel 
through the country. 

To-day he was thrown, for the first time^ 
upon his own resources in this respect, for 
we had declined to be encumbered with those 
greatest of all possible nuisances — a guide, 
and therefore throughout the day there were 
many curious linguistic displays. 

As three steamers, all well laden with 
passengers, had to be discharged into boats, 
it was a great harvest for the Megarean 
boatmen that day. There were two distinct 
landing places — one about a quarter of a 
mile distant from the other, but neither pos- 
sessing any advantages. 

Here, then, was the site of the old port of 
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NiseaB, from whence the long walls were 
♦carried to the city. Not a vestige remains 
of either port or walls. The shore was 
covered with rough boulders, which stretched 
far into the sea, and over these it was neces- 
sary to climb or to be dragged. The bare- 
legged boatmen leapt lightly and readily into 
the water to give every assistance possible, 
and being devoid of nether encumbrances, 
had a considerable advantage therefrom. A 
long line of donkeys, mules, and very primi- 
tive looking conveyances extended along the 
shore for some distance. 

Between the boulders, watered incessantly 
by the waves that occasionally broke over them, 
were many interesting flowers, amongst 
which were several varieties of sea lavender, 
which attracted my attention as I was being 
almost hauled up by a dripping legged son of 
the sea, with as much courtesy and grace as 
circumstances enabled him to assume. 

We found no other carriages but the carts 
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which were the u^ual agricultural wains of 
the country, and as ignorant of springs as 
the almost extinct Suffolk tumbrils. 

Some of these rough-looking conveyances 
had oriental rugs thrown over their sides^ 
which gave them at once a picturesque^ 
beauty, which the well-blended colours and 
good designs have a knack of imparting ta 
any object, however homely. 

Amongst the different modes of progres- 
sion offered, there was none which par- 
ticularly commended itself to us ; but as one 
of us was esteemed an invalid, it was thought 
to be most undesirable that she should walk 
along the kind of road which extended 
before us in the direction of Megara ; we 
therefore, as a lesser evil, secured the last 
remaining donkey for this lady, whilst her 
son and myself agreed to walk. 

0, Jupiter the Dusty ! — no temple is left 
thee ; its very meaning, its name almost 
seems a myth ; but the dust remains — not by 
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any means mythical, but a fact. This road 
through which we walked might be in its 
natural state, when unmolested, a quiescent 
stratum of white gritty powder six inches in 
depth. To day this natural bed was dis- 
turbed, agitated, and stired up by the joint 
action of a brisk wind and numerous hoofs 
and wheels. As every animal, whether 
mule or donkey, and every available cart was 
at once taken, the owners and drivers 
impelled them forward precipitately in order 
to hasten back for fresh freights. The carts 
were especially patronised by men, who, like 
the mechanics of our own England, showed 
their appreciation of a holiday by their loud 
and vociferous merriment. The comical 
effect of their passing and repassing can 
hardly be imagined ; the donkej^s especially 
seemed to be inspired with a frenzied energy, 
particularly when returning forfresh supplies, 
and rushed down the road rather too pre- 
cipitately for the peace of mind of us two 
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wayfarers, who were several times in some 
danger of an ignominious downfall from the 
impetuosity of their career. To avoid a 
collision with "these fiery steeds," as my 
friend called them, he hit upon the expedient 
of charging them with his open umbrella. 

This experiment, if the effect was ludi- 
crous, was decidedly successful; no donkey 
or mule was able to endure the charge, but 
swerved immediately and suddenly oa one 
side with a jerk which more than once 
threatened discomfiture to the driver, follow- 
ing close behind. Here was an opportunity 
of testing the good temper of the man or boy 
owner. Not once was there shown any 
anger, or rude expostulation made — they 
merely laughed and showed their white teeth, 
and seemingly quite entered into the joke. 

The mule driver, to whom had been 
entrusted the guardianship of my friend's 
mother, had been strictly enjoined to take 
her to the best hotel or inn in Megara, and 
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there await our arrival. We were rather 
surprised, on reaching the end of our journey, 
ix) see him before the door of a small low- 
roofed hovel by the roadside. As he 
signified to us that this was the good inn of 
Megara, we had no alternative but to enter. 
The floor was the bare earth, the walls were 
rough and rude planks; a few forms were 
placed against these, and a small table stood 
in the middle. Its claims as an inn were 
supported by a kind of counter at one end, 
upon which were a few bottles and a small 
barrel. There could thus be no doubt as to 
its pretensions. We had brought our own 
refreshments, and only required to be 
supplied with the necessary implements. We 
were not so inconsiderate as to expect a 
tablecloth, bat we laid an embargo at once 
upon the little table. My friend had now a 
good opportunity. 

" What is the vernacular," he asked, 
^* for plates, knives, and forks ? " 
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Having supplied him with the information 
he required, he went thoughtfully to the- 
host, and enunciated with startling distinct- 
ness, and a pause between each word that it 
might take due effect — **Piati" (plates)^ 
"machairia" (knives), "perounia" (forks). 

The host, however, was in the dark, and 
looked bewildered ; so again my friend, still 
slower, with great and unusual emphasis upon 
each syllable, which he separated effectively 
from each other, ejaculated, " Pi — a — ti — " 
" machai — ri — on — ." Still the face of the man 
looked stolid ; my young friend gave a dis- 
tressed look over his shoulder to me, and 
said aside — 

" You see he does not know his own lan- 
guage. Just try what you can make of him.'*^ 

Thus appealed to, I addressed the poor 
man in a few words, which set all right. 

" What was the matter with the fellow,'.' 
said the Oxonian, " that he could not under- 
stand me when I spoke so distinctly ? " 
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"Only a matter of accent. In modem 
Greek forget quantities, but take care of the 
accent." 

We had sent back the wine, which the 
waiter had packed up for us, by the coach- 
man who had driven us to the station, 
depending upon finding some at any inn at 
which we might put up ; but all travellers 
must provide themselves with everything in 
the commissariat department, when about to 
take a day's excursion, as it is quite im- 
possible to obtain what they require. 

After being supplied with the above ac- 
commodation, wine was asked for, but there 
was only the resinated wine procurable, 
which is that which is commonly drunk well 
diluted. This is abominable to most tastes, 
except those of the natives, and we were not 
able to drink it even with water. We had 
no money of less value than a gold Napoleon. 
The landlord could not change it, and so the 
poor mule driver had been waiting unpaid- 
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We gave him, therefore, meat and bread, and 
besides very liberally offered him the wine 
-which we ourselves found so unpalatable. 
He, however, took very little of either, 
putting down the half-emptied glass, which 
rather surprised us, with a bow. In the end 
we were forced to trust him with the gold 
Napoleon, that he might go into the town 
and endeavour to get it changed. He was a 
very long time gone — so long, that we began 
iio wonder if he would return at all. 

At the door of the hostelry stood the 
donkey, but the poor animal, if hostage it 
were, would have made an inconvenient 
seizure. "We had before decided in the 
honesty of the man's face, and rightly, for he 
came back, looking very hot and tired, as he 
had had much difficulty in finding any one 
who would take it. Half a franc more than 
his charge made him very happy ; and after 
that was achieved we had to settle with the 
host for the accommodation of his house, for 
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his wine, and for the loan of plates, knives and 
forks. The charge for all this was thirty 
lepta, equivalent to twopence halfpenny. My 
friend gave fifty, and the poor man was most 
gracious in his manner as he accepted this 
liberal donation. 

We now started to seek the dancers, and, 
after a few minutes' walk, discovered that our 
mule driver had deceived us, and had taken 
us probably to a house belonging to one of 
his friends, rather than to the best inn. For 
there at the entrance of the city was an 
hostelry, old-fashioned and quaint enough, 
but still a house possessing stabling, and of 
some dimensions, with a wooden balcony 
above the ground floor, extending around two 
sides of the house. It fronted also what had 
the appearance of being the market place. 

There was no beautiful fountain here now, 
embellishing the centre, which Pausanias 
praised so highly, but on one side only a 
very dilapidated-looking well. 
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Whilst my friend was conferring with his 
mother upon some private matters, I sat 
awhile on a block of stone, and thought 
over some passages which I had lately read 
in connection with this market place of 
Megara. 

Here then it was, that Theognis, the son 
of a wealthy man, and himself a poet, was 
inclined to sing one day, as it was his wont 
often to solace himself with a song, when he 
could find a piper to accompany him. He 
belonged to the aristocracy, however, and 
there had been a revolution which had given 
the ascendancy to democracy, whereby the 
rich owners of lands had lost their all. It 
seems strange that Theognis should have 
forgotten his altered circumstances so far as 
even to feel inclined to sing at all, much less 
in public. However, as he himself narrates 
in his fragments, he did begin to sing, and 
his song was cut short by seeing at a distance 
waggons which were conveying away the 
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fruits of his ancestral fields. The market 
place of Megara then must have been very 
different, or its aspect alone would have been 
•quite enough to stifle any melodious dis- 
position without any such painful circum- 
stance as the past describes. 

At this juncture my musing was cut short 
by my friends turning to confer with me as 
to the possible whereabouts of the fete^ as 
the place where we were seemed quite 
deserted, with no appearance of any merry- 
making forthcoming. 

We enquired of a dark-eyed little girl, who 
was returning with her pitcher from the 
well, " Where the dancing would be ? " And 
when she told us that it would take place 
there, where we were then standing, but not 
before 2 p.m,, we were a whit chagrined, not 
only at the two hours' weary waiting, but 
also at the prospect of seeing a dance in this 
dusty, stony, dreary market place. The 
Oxonian vigorously opposed the idea. 
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" It is all nonsense — there must be some- 
other place— anyhow, we will not stay in' 
this dingy hole, but will go and explore and? 
see what Megara is like. Of course that 
girl could not understand Greek properly 
spoken," he said, archly. 

Leaving the market place, we soon got so 
interested in Megara itself, that if there had 
been no dancing to see we should have felt 
amply repaid. 

Like all these old States, the town is^ 
built upon the sides of a hill, and the houses^ 
rise one above the other, surmounted by,, 
what would have been in ancient times, the 
site of the Akropolis, by the dome of the 
principal church. Passing through the out- 
skirts of the town, the dwellings appeared 
those occupied by agriculturists or small 
farmers. The entrance to each of these 
abodes was by an arch into a courtyard, 
which was enclosed by a mud wall, with 
occasional blocks of stone inserted therein. 
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The two sides of the enclosed space were 
occupied by rough sheds for donkeys or 
mules, and always in one corner there was a 
conical oven or furnace. The houses, which 
had only a ground floor, faced the entrance 
by the open archway, and the roof of these 
low dwellings was reached by an outside 
flight of stone steps. These mud houses and 
walls were covered on the top with grass and 
reeds. The stone steps were very much in 
requisition by the fowls, who seemed con- 
tinually marching up and down them, and 
walking about the roof with the most comical 
assumption of dignity. The whole place 
seemed silent and deserted, all the inhabi- 
tants being, as we supposed, out somewhere 
at the fete. We entered one of these humble 
courtyards, and, whilst looking at two large 
dogs, who had crept into the sunlighted 
conical oven, as a shelter from the noontide 
heat, and were enjoying a nap, the door of 
the dwelling opened, and a middle-aged man, 

o 
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in full costume of snow-white fustanella and 
embroidered jacket, and gaiters, courteously 
invited us to enter. 

Immediately acceding, we went through 
the narrow door, and were immediately in an 
atmosphere in strong contrast to that which 
we had left. Here it was quite cool ; and 
the methods adopted in their building had 
this advantage, that the sun's rays were 
excluded. We expressed our appreciation of 
this temporary shelter from the heat, which 
the owner acknowledged with a stately bow. 
It was a large room, with a low roof, which 
you could touch with your hand ; the floor 
was the bare earth, and there was no window, 
but a round hole in the centre of the roof to 
admit the light, as our host informed us. 
There was not ooe article of furniture, but 
possibly the chairs and table were in requisi- 
tion that day. On the walls, which were 
almost black with smoke or time, hung two 
kouralis, the round rings which they make 
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for their Easter cakes, and these had the 
-appearance of being two or three years old 
at least. A branch of bay — a memory of 
Palm Sunday — was also suspended near 
them. At the farthest end was a little niche 
in the wall which contained two enOTavino^s 
of Saints, before which burnt a flickering 
lamp, but they also were so discoloured by 
the same causes which had affected the 
cakes, as hardly to be recognisable. There 
were also two or three sickles hanging up. 
The peculiar fireplace had a resemblace to 
those found in Pompeii. On one side there 
was an opening in the wall, which led into 
what must have been a sleeping retreat — 
hardly could it be dignified as a room. Here 
there was no furniture, but a bundle of 
rugs, piled up one above another, was 
evidently the bedding of the occupier. All 
sleeping arrangements are easily made 
amongst this class ; and until within a few 
years, amongst other Greeks, a little higher 
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in the social scale, a mattress — a rug — 
would at any time improvise a coucli for » 
visitor or traveller, without any necessity 
for an apology. In the summer months na 
one thinks of using feather pillows, but a 
kind of grass is employed for coolness, sa 
that accommodation for the night is easy. 

The proprietor had evidently just made 
his toilet, for a discarded and soiled kilt lay 
upon the ground. To our ideas in England^ 
all here would appear evidences of poverty, 
but the bearing of the man contradicted that 
impression, and was rather that of one wha 
really was and considered himself to be well* 
to do. Had he been the owner of innumer* 
able flocks and herds, he could not have held 
his head loftier. He seemed most delighted 
to receive us ; and there was certainly not a 
shade of suspicion evinced, that his domicile 
and all his surroundings were not quite upta 
the mark. 

After many a warm shake of the band,. 
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:and a plentiful number of good wishes had 
been exchanged on both sides, we parted, 
^nd leaving the house, sought the way out- 
side the town, where we had been told the 
dancing was already going on. 

We had not progressed far before the 
sounds of rustic pipes fell upon our ears. 
Following their guidance, we soon emerged 
into the open country, composed of undulat- 
ing plains under cultivation, and surrounded 
with hills. Upon some flat ground, sur- 
mounting a slight eminence, were the dancers 
and spectators assembled, the latter chiefly 
^composed of villagers ; for of our friends, who 
had left Athens by carriage route, we saw 
nothing. The men and girls did not dance 
together — the former were grouped in circles, 
and leapt, and bounded with more energy 
than elegance around a piper who stood in 
the middle, not retaining each other's hands, 
but each holding a handkerchief, which 
allowed them, from its flexibility, more 
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freedom of gyration. The dresses of these- 
men were adapted especially for the day ; the 
full kilt and embroidered cloth jacket were 
discarded, and a most simple and appropriate 
tunic of thick cotton of a cream white colour 
took their place. A more artistic dress 
could hardly be imagined, or one more 
adapted for displaying a fine young and 
athletic form to advantage. It closed around 
the throat with a narrow band, the sleeves 
—which were not very full— were also con- 
fined at the wrist. A leathern belt was 
buckled around the waist. The usual fez 
and turned up shoes and long hosen com- 
pleted the costume. The effect was entirely 
spoiled when men retained their usual 
habiliments, which, besides being too heavy 
and hot, imparted a somewhat ludicrous 
appearance as they whirled around with their 
stiflly starched full kilts flapping up and 
down like an exaggerated ballet skirt. 

The girls and women moved with a gentle 
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rhythmical motioD, in long strings, softly 
singing at the same time, and led by a 
youth playing the pipe. 

The dresses of these girls varied in the 
colours and materials of which they were 
composed, but were all similar in style — 
velvet and satin jackets, richly embroidered, 
surmounted skirts of some Ughter texture, 
which were also worked in various well- 
chosen patterns. Light silky veils were 
wound around their heads, the ends of which 
fell over their shoulders, and were terminated 
with gold fringe. Rows of coins encircled 
their foreheads, and sometimes covered the 
entire head. These coins are their recognised 
dowry, and thus it was easy to discover the 
damsel who would in that respect be the 
most eligible. Some who must have been 
quite heiresses in their way, had also 
multitudinous chains of coins hanging upon 
their breasts. 

There were others who had not one coin 
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wherewith to adorn themselves, and we 
sympathised deeply with such who most 
have often felt wounded and humiliated in 
the presence of their more fortunate sisters 
on such a festal day. The women, in their 
wavy lines, hardly lifted their feet from the 
ground, and formed a strong and not un- 
pleasing contrast to the more active evolu- 
tions of the men. There were several 
dances between a girl and a young man, which 
were most graceful, poetical, and suggestive. 
The girl, with downcast eyes, moving slowly 
and gently — almost on one spot — the very 
personification of retiring modesty, hardly 
daring to raise her heelless embroidered 
sUpper, her partner not leaping, nor jumping 
as when he was forming in the circle of the 
men, but advancing and retiring in a succes- 
sion of the most graceful motions which were 
almost eloquently symbolic of the pleadings 
of a respectful love. 

The piper was however, incapable of ex- 
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pressing any meaning out of the quality of 
his instrument. It went on with the 
same monotonous too-too-too, without any 
pause, and it was diflfioult to decide which 
showed the greater tenacity, the lungs of 
the piper, or the legs of the dancers. All 
this perseverance and energy was exhibited 
in the full blaze of a hot sun, without a tree 
to cast the least cooling shade. 

As a picture the scene was perfect — the 
view was wide and extended — having the 
usual characteristics of Attica — hills of vary- 
ing hues, but scant of herbage, and the blue, 
blue sea. Notwithstanding that the lower 
ground was all under cultivation, the aridity 
and stony nature of the soil was such, that a 
strong breeze suddenly arising, it curled up 
pillars of dust, which rose high above .the 
heads of the dancers. A little chill accom- 
panied this wind, which was rendered more 
apparent from gathering clouds, which almost 
seemed to herald a storm. After so much 
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heat, this breeze from the sea was dangerous 
for anyone so delicate as my friend, and her 
son thought it advisable to conduct her to 
some hotel in the town where she could rest. 

Not wishing himself to retire altogether 
from the scene before us, nor desiring to 
influence me, he proposed, after he had safely 
deposited his mother, to return to me, if I 
had no fear about being left there alone in 
the meanwhile. Not having any objection, or 
apprehensions of any kind whatever myself 
from this arrangement they departed, the 
gentleman promising to return within an 
hour. 

After some time, what with the dryness of 
the air, and the length of time which had 
elapsed since I had in any way relieved my 
thirst, (as we could not obtain any drinkable 
water at the inn), I felt so utterly parched 
that I determined to go in search in order to 
see if perhaps some cool beverage might be 
obtained not very far off. Ascending the- 
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hill side, I had not proceeded far before I 
perceived a little table, which seemed to 
shadow forth the possibility that it might 
represent a refreshment stall. Approaching 
it, I found to my great solace that it did, and 
contained one bottle of wine, glasses, and 
some sweetmeats. On the ground near, 
however, was the staple commodity, a barrel 
of water. Two men, well-clad in snowy 
fustanellas, seemed to be the proprietors, 
and when I expressed my desire for a glass 
of water, I was with great courtesy supplied, 
but not before the glass had been well rinsed 
several times. The water was good, and 
deliciously cool ; I was very grateful for the 
refreshing draught, and, thanking them, laid 
a coin upon the table, but the elder man of 
the two showed himself shocked, and with a 
dignified gesture waved it back. Upon this 
refusal of payment I again bowed and 
walked away. I had not proceeded far, 
when some afterthought seemed to have 
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struck the man, who probably was rather 
bewildered to see there a foreigner — a woman 
— and alone. I heard footsteps behind me, 
and, turning, he immediately came up with 
me. 

" Was I alone ? Had I friends anjrwhere 
about ? Would they come back for me ? " 
were questions rapidly succeeding each other ; 
but the result of all his enquiries was that he 
insisted upon my placing myself under his 
protection, as it were, until my guardians 
should return. 

There was no help for it, therefore I 
returned with him up the hillside, and sat 
down upon a chair which was placed for me, 
he occupying a stool opposite. I was now 
his guest, and, therefore, I was first obliged 
to accept ** Koukoumi " — a sweetmeat called 
by us Turkish delight — and then more water 
was proffered. 

There was no limit to his attentions, which 
were a little overwhelming from my inability 
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to eat sweetmeats ad libitum^ even whea 
accompanied with unlimited supplies of 
water. With delicate thought he sent for his 
young daughter, who sat herself by my side^ 
and insisted upon holding my wraps. He 
was however evidently puzzled at my being 
left, as it was something so contrary to hia 
own ideas of propriety. 

" Where had the gentleman gone ? What 
was he like ? Should I like one of the young 
men to accompany me to the village ? Or,, 
if I would describe him, he should be sought 
for." 

Upon my assuring him that my friend 
would return without fail at about 2 p.m., he 
looked up at the sun, his only watch, and said 
it wanted still twenty minutes to that time. 

At this juncture other men came up^ 
members of his family, who looked at first 
rather surprised. I was introduced to them 
all by turns, and was particularly struck by 
the appearance of one, (o' aSeX^o? fiov) " my 
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brother." He was tall, and well-made, wear- 
ing the dancer's tunic, and was flushed with 
the exercise, which threw a ruddy glow over 
a complexion as fair as any Saxon's, as was 
evident where the bare throat showed, unem- 
browned by the sun, which had deepened 
brow and cheek. His eyes were blue, and 
his bare head was covered with the thickest 
ourls of light auburn hair. Here, then, was 
a Greek of the true old stock of the same 
Achaian breed whom Homer describes as 
having yellow locks, before there was any 
admixture of Eastern blood. He might have 
well answered to the descriptions given 
of Achilles and Menelaus, both fair men, with 
auburn locks, as was also Odusseus. 

This fairness, if ever general and really 
distinctive of true Hellenic stock, as has been 
alleged, is very uncommon, and during my 
stay in Greece I only observed about three 
or four men who were of this type, and they 
were all of the peasant class. 
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Whilst we were thus eDgaged, I suddenly 
perceived the Oxonian below, who was vainly 
jseeking me upon the spot where he had left 
me. Pointing him out, a young man was 
sent to fetch him. A great shaking of hands 
all around, and many pleasant greetings 
ensued. 

In all of these courtesies my Oxonian 
friend was admirable, and completely laid 
aside all those attributes of reserve and stiff- 
ness which are considered but too justly 
national with us. I had taken out an English 
<join to give to the little girl, but the father 
was quick to intercept it, until I explained to 
him that it was not the current money of his 
country, and that I offered it as a remem- 
brance of my own land and myself, to wear 
as an ornament. (The poor child was very 
plain, and had not one doit upon her, no 
beauty, no dowry — how sad for a Megarean 
girl that day !). They all smiled at my expla- 
nation, and looked well pleased at the gift 
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upon by two kilted youths, who, by words 
and gestures, indicated that they were to act 
as our guides. 

Naturally enough my poor friend had been 
getting rather nervous, left for nearly an 
hour in the companionship of strangers, and 
we were not at all surprised that, weary 
with waiting, she had prevailed upon all the 
party to come in search of us. 

The garden was reached ; every one knows 
what deficient and faded appearances most 
foreign gardens possess, and also what 
abortions are dignified with such name ; but 
the garden to which we were introduced was 
the poorest of all the grassless, verdureless, 
and untidy pieces of ground, which seem so 
to rejoice the hearts of the possessors in 
these lands, and of which they seem so 
proud. 

There were two or three trees however 
in this, and they were in themselves a hosl>— 
poor flpecimens of arboriculture as they 
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were. There was a well of cold sparkling 
water, and some vegetables. Eugs were laid 
upon the ground, and for a while we enjoyed 
the rest and partial shade. Here, again, the 
hospitality was overwhelming and bewilder- 

• 

ing. The Greeks estimate highly the value 
of good water, of which they drink more 
than anything else, but they pressed upon us 
glass after glass with a warmth and persis- 
tence which was most remarkable, accom- 
panied with invitations to eat lettuces and 
raw beans as a preparative for dinner. 

We stayed some time with these good 
people, but were enabled to avoid the lamb 
feast, and to bid them a friendly adieu before 
it was presented. The Oxonian, in order to 
effect so desirable a result with graciousness, 
so far as regarded himself and mother, 
made me the scapegoat, I having given him 
full permission to do so. 

When we returned to the city we found 
that the dancing had been translated from 
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the hillside to the square, where was assem- 
bled a large crowd. Fortunate we esteemed 
ourselves that we had not, upon the infor- 
mation of the little girl, (who had evidently 
said truly that the dancing would be in the 
town), remained quiescently there expectant, 
as did most of the visitors from Athens. 

In the wooden balcony of the inn were 
many well-known faces, and an outer line of 
carriages surrounded the sides of the square, 
the occupants of which were looking any- 
thing but pleased or satisfied. 

The poetry was lost here — the space was 
so confined that there was hardly room to 
move, and dancers and spectators were all 
confused together. The dust also raised 
perpetually by their feet, was blown by a 
high wind over their heads, and frequently 
interspersed a gloomy veil which obscured 
them altogether. The embroidered heelless 
shoes of the girls almost scooped it up as they 
filid about in it, reminding one of a verse in 
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an Albanian song, quoted by Lord Byron, 
"Make not so much dust to destroy your 
embroidered stocking/' The state of those 
slippers on the morrow (when they are 
brushed and put away for the next festival) 
must generally be a mass of grit, or half- 
worn out. The beauty of the women of 
Megara is held in high estimation by the 
Athenians — the gentlemen especially — who 
had often commented upon it. Their chief 
attractions to me lay in their fine eyes, which 
were habitually lowered, showing long lashes 
drooping over fresh glowing cheeks ; their 
faces were generally oval, and their features 
often regular and good. There was also some- 
thing appealing and touching in their subdued 
and modest carriage, with the veiled head a 
little inclined forward, but the general im- 
pression conveyed to me was a want of 
intellectuality in the expression, a necessary 
•consequence of the years in which they have 
been held in a kind of subjective state with- 
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out education. The men have decidedly a 
prominent advantage over them, both physi- 
cally and mentally. This present reputation 
of the Megarean women for beauty does not 
appear to have been acknowledged in classic 
times, when the Argives and Spartans 
especially seem to have borne away the 
palm. Homer alludes to Sparta as " ^irdprtpr 
KaXKiTfuvauca *' (productive of fair women) ; 
and our old friend Theognis, forgetful of the 
claims of his fair countrywomen, expressly 
recommends, as an essential item in a well- 
ordered feast, that a Ldcedcemonian damsel, 
AoKatva KOfyrfy shall bring in the crowned 
bowl.* 

All interest for us was rapidly evaporating 
in the rough element that was being incorpo- 
rated into the male dancing by the addition 
of their friends who insisted in joining them. 

* An oracle also in depreciation of Megara extols the Argos 
country, Thessaly horses, and Spartan women. The maxims of 
Theognis, translated by Rev. J. Banks, are an admirable and 
interesting illustration of the manners of Grecian aristocrats,, 
before the invasion of the Persians. 
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These men from Athens and elsewhere, in 
short coats and billycock hats, by no means 
lent a picturesque grace to the cause they 
espoused, but strove to make up by energetic 
force what deficiencies there might be want- 
ing in their dress or movements. The con- 
sequence was densest clouds of dust, and a 
general hubbub. As we had not sought 
Megara to see men capering about in the 
commonest of habiliments, and with the 
roughest of gestures, we determined at once 
to leave the square, and seek again the 
refreshing waves and the " Iris." 

With joy we welcomed the sight of the 
waters again ; the bare-legged, well-bred 
boatmen handed us from boulder to boulder 
to the dancing little boat, for there was now 
a good swell, and little crested waves came 
tumbling in there pretty briskly. The even- 
ing was coming on with clouds and indica- 
tions of rain or storm. It was another 
change, but still ever beautiful. As we drew 
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near the PeiraBus the sea seemed ablaze with 
phosphorescence. When the steamer was 
brought up we took a boat with a sail instead 
of oars, and as it lay to the water, the brown 
canvass slightly dipped in for a moment, when 
a stream of light clung to it, and remained 
(when it righted) like a halo on its top ; the 
little skiff almost seemed floating in fire ; and 
as the oars of the other boats were lifted, 
showers of silvery sparks ran down the 
falling water to mingle again with the ripples 
below. 

The journey by sea had taken much longer 
than by carriage and road. Many who had 
left after us in the morning were at the hotel 
some hours before we reached it, and several 
had even retired to rest, thoroughly worn out 
and disgusted with their dusty experiences. 
These were they who had never gone any 
farther than the market place, so that their 
disappointment was natural. 

Our own state, as regards clothes, was 
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most remarkable, the original colour of 
every garment being completely hidden 
under a grey coating, which had worked into 
the material, and was integrated with it. The 
colour of our hair was also metamorphosed 
into the semblance of being powdered. 
These were all very minor evils — they passed 
^way under the application of brushes and 
water, but the pleasant experiences and 
adventures of the day remained, and will 
-ever rest in my memory. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

MAT DAT VISIT TO ELEUSIS. 

The first of May is almost a general holiday. 
Families and parties of friends drive out 
some distance to spend a few hours in the 
country, firom whence they bring back 
garlands. These garlands are often sus- 
pended over the entrance of the house, 
where they hang the whole year until May 
day comes round again, when the faded, 
withered chaplet is taken down and replaced 
by the fresh flowers brought home in the 
evening. The poetry of the custom is a 
little lost, in that the garlands are bought at 
florists, and are not wreathed and woven 
together from the free-bom children of the 
mountains. It is only the poor, who, taking 
a few miles' walk out, will return at night- 
fall with their hands laden with the- many- 
hued blossoms that carpet every hill. 
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Following the custom, but with a different 
end in view, we chose the way to Eleusis — 
the scene of the once celebrated mysteries. 

The weather by no means typified that the 
reign of summer was nigh ; and no more in- 
appropriate day for gathering coronals could 
be imagined. In many points the climate 
around Athens is as wayward as our own, 
until June be well past ; then one uniform 
heat sets in, which has no break until the 
autumn rains ; as wayward as our climate 
of England — but I must add, with 
extreme modifications. Clouds here truly 
may endure for a night, but sunshine will 
surely come in the morning. Evil weather 
has so short a duration that it may almost 
claim an immunity to be so considered. 

This May morn w?is windy and gusty 
merely, but wind in Attica means whirlwinds 
of dust, an atmosphere clouded and thick 
with dust for some ten or twelve feet 
upwards. Perhaps I may be thought to 
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dwell too much upon this national physical 
feature, but after having experienced a good 
Attic dust bath, the remembrance of it is not 
easily erased. 

The heat was too great to allow us to close 
the carriage, the wind was too high to 
permit umbrellas to be opened. We could 
not possibly sit with unclosed eyes, and the 
only alternative was to bury ourselves in 
shawls and cloaks, drawn over our heads, 
occasionally peeping out, striving to obtain 
Bome little glimpses of the country through 
which we were passing. 

The countenance of the one gentleman of 
the party upon those occasions showed so 
distressful, that we were not tempted to 
endure what he was bravely facing, and 
literally facing with pain, for the dust is 
sharp — disintegrated limestone rock, and its 
<5ontinuous action upon the skin almost 
excoriates it. 

The greater part of the route was thus 
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passed in utter oblivion of all scenery ; l3ut 
as we approached the pas3 of Daphne, the 
situation afforded shelter and protection, and 
the wind seemed to abate somewhat. 

Hills on either side line the sacred way, as 
this is still called, which are well-clothed with 
firs and verdure. Of the many altars and 
shrines which Pausanias saw here and de- 
scribes, only two or three remain. 

The monastery church — which is at the 
entrance of the pass — is very curious and 
interesting, but is in much disrepair, and 
bears a painful look of poverty and neglect. 
The interior of the dome is entirely mosaic 
work. The subject is that which seems 
universal in churches of that age, for the 
decoration of such portions. It is an im- 
mensely gigantesque head and shoulders of 
Christ, holding in one hand the Gospels. Its 
superhuman proportions are far from pleasing, 
and have only this advantage, that the size 
must always have rendered it the most con- 
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and larch trees which had lent such a grace^ 
to the pass of Daphne were not here ; not a 
tree was visible anywhere, if we except a iew 
most unhappy-looking poplars, not in any 
way resembling that " tall one reaching unta 
heaven," which some profane hand dared to 
cut down, and thus excited the anger of the 
goddess — but miserable stunted poplars, all 
bending down like timid slaves, fit only for 
the now most desolate Eleusis.* 

In the fields around, the ears of corn were 
scant and far between, and even the poppies,^ 
which outnumbered them, looked shrivelled 
and woebegone. It had certainly been an 
exceptional season ; the late frosts and snows 
had been succeeded by scorching suns, and 
the fruits of the earth, in many places, had 
not been thought worth the gathering in, but 
were left standing to be consumed by the 
cattle. So we saw Eleusis under some disad- 
vantages as regards its agricultural products. 

• Hymn to Dimeter — Eallimachns. 
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Entering the town, or village — for it 
seemed almost impossible to consider it 
more than the latter — the impression was in 
no way removed. Poverty is the most pro- 
minent feature which the aspect of the whole 
place expresses — present poverty seated on 
past splendour. The mean huts which form 
the town must be suspected of covering a 
great mine of treasures hidden beneath them. 
it is stated that the ArchaBological Society 
intends to purchase the whole place, and, 
providing new houses for the inhabitants, 
will commence careful researches there. 

The Akropolis, which stands apart, unin- 
vaded by dwellings, contains only a mass of 
ruins. So complete is the prostration in 
which the marble fragments of column and 
pillar lie piled up on each other that there are 
few indications left of the positions they occu- 
pied. There is, nevertheless, sufficient to 
testify that once a temple of exceeding 
beauty must have stood there. One capital 
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remains on which flowers and fruits are so 
exquisitely sculptured that they still stand 
out with clear and crisp outline. How tha 
work of desolation and destruction came to 
be so perfect here may be conjectured from 
the fact that Eleusis never held a strong- 
position, and must always have been defence- 
less and at the mercy of warring neighbours. 
It laid just midway between Megara and 
Athens, and was the site of more than one 
battle-field. 

Some wretched-looking houses, which con- 
stituted the town, clustered at the base, and on 
the sides of rising ground which looked on to 
the sea. Upon this inconsiderable eminence 
were two or three windmills, which were partly 
dilapidated and wholly unemployed, and also 
a small church, a structure of the meanest 
description — in its construction like a barn, 
and not much larger than a good- sized room; 
it had no windows, the door serving to light 
it. It was roughly whitewashed outside 
and within, with a common tiled roof; a 
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separate erection of equal architectural value 
contained the bell. This rude place of 
worship was a fit concomitant of the other 
surroundings. The psople whom we met 
looked downcast and depressed, and had not 
the usually bright expression which charac- 
terises their race. 

Amid all this barrenness there was one 
feature upon which the eye could rest with 
some satisfaction, and that was the costume 
of the women. This was not only pictu- 
resque, but at the same time suggested an air 
of comfort and durability, albeit in all cases 
it had long lost any appearance of freshness. 
But cleanliness is noc always the necessary 
adjunct of artistic effect. 

These garments, home-spun and woven by 
the women themselves, will not be renewed 
when they are no longer able to be worn ; 
the borders of classic patterns and colours 
harmoniously blended which terminated skirts 
and jackets will give place before some modem 
tawdry and evanescent bobs and fringes. 



We lA sad Klff05» oarselTes somewhat 
saddened, msr were we able to shake off the 
depressed fedings which the lifeless char- 
acter of the place had imparted until the 
br^;ht waxes of the opening pass of the 
Daphne again greeted us. We wandered for 
some time among its fir-clad slopes, nor re- 
gretted that a gentle shower which was falling 
gave promise of less dnst on oar homeward 
ronte. A brilliant^ qniet snnset sacceeded 
and the approach to Athens was gaj with 
many carriages, the occupants of which were 
bearing upon their laps the Maj coronals. 

Children, with arms fall of violets and roses, 
ran bj oar side (seeing that no flowers graced 
our hands) and besought us with resistless 
earnestness to buy some in honour of the day. 
These reminders of bounteous May and the sun- 
set glow which lighted up all the hills quickly 
dispelled the sad impressions of Eleusis. 



Ab the Greek calendar is still old style, this first of Maj was 
according to our calcolation the 12th, and the celebration of 
Easter through the same reason was fire weeks later t.hiff year 
(1880) than in the Western churches. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ASCENT OF PENTELICUS. 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild. 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields. 

Thine olives ripe as when Minerva smiled. 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields ; 

Thee the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
The freebom wanderer of thy mountain air ; 

ApoUo still thy long long summer gilds. 
Still in his beams Mendeli's marbles glare. 
Art, glory, freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

"Childb Habold,' Can. ii. 

Vividly true are the above lines of our great 
Greece-loving poet as regards the aspect 
of Nature dominating over all political 
changes. Ever are the blue skies and sun- 
lit crags the most marked feature of the 
landscape in Hellas. Minerva's gift is still as 
prolific as of old, and in the olive groves of 
Attica are trees of noble growth, and not 
the stunted and dwarfed specimens so often 
seen in other southern countries. The purple 
slopes of Hymettus still afford ample sup- 
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plies of hooey to the bees, who, through all 
the ages of slavery, still swarm there, free 
and happj, and, all regardless of the strife of 
men, have lived oat the life marked oat for 
them by Nature. 

To tread the verdant fields, of which there 
are none around Athens,, only needs a drive 
to the beaatifal neighbourhood of Pentelicus, 
the Mendeli of the above lines, but Pendeli 
in the present pronunciation. 

Whenever visitors begin to be a little im- 
patient of hot dust (for the combination of 
heat materially increases the unpleasant 
effects of that article), there is no better al- 
ternative than a day spent under the cool 
shade of its trees, and within the sound of 
the clear streamlets that are continually 
rippling from the ever-fruitful source which 
supplies the fountains and reservoirs of 
Athens. 

A large party, in two carriages, we started 
for Ilarrikv a little before 6 A.M., one day in 



\ 
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June, to realize all that we had heard of the 
flowers, the fresh breezes, and the surpassing 
beauty of the view that is seen from the 
summit. 

Half-an-hour*s drive out of Athens gave 
.promise that all our hopes would be realized. 
•On either side of the road, which was broad, 
firm and good, lay fields of corn, ablaze with 
the most brilliant of poppies. Either the 
poppies of Greece do really possess a richer 
and more dazzling hue than elsewhere, or it 
is due to a brighter sun, that the impression 
is so unisrersally received that in no other 
spot can be seen poppies so radiant as here. 

Driving a few miles through the same 
scene, by degrees the glory of the poppies 
faded out of sight, to be replaced by an 
•almost equal luxuriance of the rock-rose 
(Eelianthemum) in three distinct colours, and 
of great size and beauty. The fields were 
exchanged for a wide spreading common, 
where with the above was mingled a variety 
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of tbe flora belonging to heath lands, and the- 
unusual addition of cattle formed a new em-^ 
bellishment to the landscape. 

Arriving at a very small village a little be* 
jond this ire stayed to water the horses, and 
whilst waiting, saw a painfnl example of tbe 
effect of the low fever which is so prevalent in 
the summer and autumn months. 

Outside his cottage sat a young man whose 
pale thin &ce showed the ravages that had 
been worked upon him by this insidious 
disease. Although it was most genial and 
warm, he was closely enveloped in one of the^ 
thickest of woollen coats, with a large hood 
drawn closely around his ghastly face. In 
the midst of so smiling a scene it seemed 
almost like a startling protest, to see that man 
before whom the grave appeared to yawn,, 
witnessing there that death might lurk 
amongst the flowers, and that too much con- 
fidence must not be paid to that landscape 
^ you trusted yourself to wander amongst its 
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enticing glades when evening chills began to 
be felt. 

But after all, it is not perhaps the beauti- 
ful climate and country, but inattention to 
the most simple rules of health that occasions 
these attacks, and amongst the poor, insuffi- 
ciently nutritious food, and badly drained, or 
not at all drained dwellings, superadded to 
exposure to alternating heats and cold. 

Leaving the village, and the poor fellow 
shivering in the sun — for the fever is of the 
agueish type — we soon after arrived at the 
base of Pentelicus. 

The reality of the verdure presented to our 
eyes quite equalled, if it did not exceed, the 
pictures which had been presented to us. 
Grass, actual grass, tall, waving, and almost 
rank, growing from the effects of an ever 
present moisture, as little channels of water 
were in many parts threading their way 
to a neighbouring pool. Groups of plane 
trees, with spreading branches, gave here and 
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there a grateful shade, beneath one clump of 
of which stood caparisoned the mules whicli 
we had ordered, gay with coloured rugs. 

We were tempted to remain here, notwith- 
standing that four of us, myself included, 
were intending to ascend the mountain, and 
we might have loitered still longer had not a 
inendly and experienced voice reminded UB 
that the sun was getting high, and that if 
they who were going up the hill did not start 
at once they would find the sun*s rays on 
JlevriXfj rather hotter than they could perhaps 
conveniently endure. 

Thus warned, an American gentleman and 
lady, most fervent Philhellenes, the Oxonian 
and myself, mounted the depressed-looking 
animals, whom Hesiod so well calls, " the 
toil, enduring mules " — and bade farewell to 
the friends who intended to enjoy the shady 
walks below until our return ; when we were 
all to dine under the plane trees — having 
provided ourselves with good supplies of am- 
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-munition — and also with Carlo, from the New 
Yoric H6tel, who was to cook lamb at the 
Monastery hard by and serve it hot from the 
Bpit. 

Por a little more than half a mile, the 
-ascent was gradual, after which it began to 
be very precipitious ; the path was narrow, 
^and entirely composed of loose stones, which 
were sometimes more to be described as 
boulders, so large were they, and all so sharp, 
like fragments of marble cut from a quarry 
and strewn about. On either side flower- 
ing shrubs and evergreens, frequently 
-closed over the way, and required to be bent 
backwards in order to allow us to pass, in 
which many scratches and some damage to 
•Kjlothing were sustained. Here, the arbutus, 
which furnishes fuel for the Athenian fires 
v(for of its wood the charcoal is made 
which is daily offered in the streets for sale), 
grows in great profusion. Wherever an open 
space occurred myriads of the most beautiful 
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flowers carpeted the banks, covering up all 
the hard rock and smiling from their stony 
habitat. 

Frequent turns in the path as it wound 
around and around, brought openings where 
suddenly broke upon jou extensive and ever 
varjdng views of mountain and sea. Large 
portions of mica schist mingle with the lime- 
stone, and veins of marble, and the geology of 
the mountain, is in many places laid bare. The 
schist gutters and sparkles in the sun's rays 
like precious stones. 

About midway up we came upon the old 
quarry from whence was procured the marble 
of which the Parthenon was built. In the 
cave, formed by the old workings, we heard 
the drip of water and saw that it was clothed 
within with maidenhair fern, whose graceful 
fronds hung like a fringe over the entrance.^ 
Leaving a further inspection of this cave until 
our return, we did not dismount, but 
hastened our mules forward, anxious to reach 
the top before the noontide heat. 
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We had been progressing as steadily as the 
nature of the way permitted for two hours, 
when the extremity of our journey was 
visible, and leaving our mules, we climbed in 
about ten minutes to the small plateau which 
crowns the heights of Pentelicus. 

In deep silence we stood for some time, 
and took a sweeping and comprehensive look 
over the many hills, peak upon peak, over 
the Attic plains, far beneath, where beyond 
dwindled in semblance to a mole-hill, was 
Lycabettus, and near which actually a dim 
pillar of dust was distinctly visible ; and there 
on the other side lay a calmly beautiful blue 
pea, and a bay, the bay of Marathon. 

The form of the bay is almost a perfect 
horseshoe, and the shore is as smooth and as 
-accessible as some of those grassy lawns that 
dip down into the silvery Thames, and the 
scene was as peaceful and still. Not a sound 
was to be heard ; one boat alone rested upon 
the bosom of the waters ; rested, I say, for it 
seemed perfectly motionless, and the sail ap* 
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peared to know no breeze below, although it 
was tolerably fresh on our mountain top. 

Notwithstanding that it is always the most 
diflficult and hopeless thing possible ta 
achieve any proper amount of enthusiasm on> 
visiting celebrated sites, we were yet so well 
assorted in our tastes, making no violent 
strain upon ourselves or each other in order 
to force a semblance or affectation of what 
was not spontaneous, that, standing there- 
and gazing down upon that plain in unbroken 
silence, by degrees a true appreciation of the* 
position stole upon us. The American gen- 
tleman knew every inch of the grourid, and 
when any question that desired a clear 
answer arose, he was able to give it satisfac- 
torily. 

There could not be an easier landing-place 
for the Persians, but the hills were all around, 
and concealed in the hills were men who were 
fighting in the justest cause, the defence of 
fatherland. It is no wonder, notwithstanding 
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the disproportionate numbers, that when the* 
sudden onslaught was made by these deter- 
mined men rushing from the hilts down upon 
the invaders, that they fled. In many cases 
one can put five to flight, which Kurios 
Diodorus believes is the relative value of a 
Greek against Turks. Here the odds had 
been far greater, but the vanquished were 
the Persians, led by an effeminate and 
cowardly king. 

The mound where the slain of the Greeks 
were buried, although from Pentelicus it 
seems so close to the sea, is half a mile dis- 
tant from the shore, and about thirty feet in 
height. 

Pausanias mentions that in his time there 
were two pillars standing near the mound, 
upon which the names of the heroes who 
were interred there were inscribed. The 
same writer also narrates with what supersti- 
tious awe and dread the people of the country 
regarded, even in his day, the battle-field. 
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alleging that sometimes was heard there 
snorting of horses and the noise of men in 
conflict, with the clashing of arms. As it 
was confidently believed that on that day the 
gods had come down and fought with the 
Athenians, mingling unseen in the fight, so 
it was alleged that no person out of idle 
curiosity ought to visit a spot so sacred. If 
Marathon lay in his way to or from any place, 
it was permitted a traveller to pass over it, 
but if not, he would incur the great dis- 
pleasure of the gods if he did so. 

It was on Pentelicus — perhaps on that 
Tery peak on which we stood — that some re- 
creant traitor lifted up a bright shield as a 
sign to the Persians to make for undefended 
Athens. Far-seeing Miltiades also saw and 
understood the signal, and was there before 
them, and instead of an unarmed city, help- 
lessly at their mercy, they confronted, when 
they arrived there, the victors of Marathon. 

As we were pondering over these things 
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we saw two eagles rise up beneath us. For 
some minutes they wheeled around with 
their far outspreadings wings ; then, as sud- 
denly as they rose, they dropped and settled 
upon the brow of the low hill that, rising 
near, partly hides the mound, where they 
remained motionless — they, and the little 
skiff the only visible signs of life in any form 
on ocean, shore, or mountains. 

There was so much upon which the mind 
could dwell unweariedly — the view was so 
surpassingly beautiful, nor needed of itself 
any historical interest to enhance its attrac- 
tions ; the air was so fine and fresh, without 
being chill, that time sped on rapidly. There 
is a block of rock, left, perhaps, by nature, 
but rather bearing the impress of design, 
which rises up in the centre of the flat 
summit of Pentelicus, and which forms a 
most convenient support against which to 
lean. Moss, lichen, and flowers cover that 
portion alike with the other parts of the 
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mountain ; so there we sat, very loth to rise 
and bid adieu to a scene so fair, when oar 
American friend, looking at his watch, re- 
minded us that three hours and a half had 
passed since we had left our companions 
below, adding — 

" It is weary work waiting, when one is 
hungry. We have been nourished upon this 
view. Another thing also is to be considered : 
if we do not start at once the lamb will be 
over-roasted, and Carlo will lose his temper." 

These were good and valid reasons for 
bidding farewell to Marathon, Therefore, 
with one long look we turned away and re- 
mounted our mules, the two gentlemen 
intending to walk down. A very short dis- 
tance, however, convinced us that to attempt 
to go down on mule-back was fraught with 
great danger. The steep and rugged path, 
which had seemed diJB&cult to climb, looked 
now like a number of small precipices piled 
one above the other. There was no risk of 
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life, as we were not near any real precipice, 
but a broken arm at least might have resulted 
from a fling upon these sharp marbles. 

" We cannot have you break your necks," 
Baid both the gentlemen at once ; " you had 
better walk." 

The mule drivers also shrugged their 
shoulders ; so, to the great relief of our poor 
mules, we released them from their burdens 
a.nd walked — walked ! it was hardly walking 
— where there was not half a yard of flat 
ground. A dislocated ankle was every 
moment before my imagination. 

The two gentlemen had begun an animated 
discussion upon the future prospects of 
Hellas, which, as they took opposite views, 
helped them over the road quite easily ; the 
more excited the argument, the more their 
pace quickened. 

When we arrived at the quarry there was, 
however, a general halt, and we all entered 
Xhe cave together, and all simultaneously 
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beat as quick a retreat as the stones^ 
slippery with wet and slimy moss, would aJlow^ 
us. The chill grasp of the cold within upon 
our heated bodies was almost appalling ; it 
almost seemed like the hand of death. 
Leaving unexamined, and almost unadmired^ 
the ferns and other curious growths, we- 
hastened gladly forward in the sunshine and 
light, pursuing our journey by degrees. I 
got left behind. There was always some- 
thing to arrest me, either of geological or 
botanical interest ; now I wanted to consign 
a specimen of the one into my pocket, and 
now to place a plant in my portfolio. Ever 
and anon I came upon a tortoise of enormous^ 
size, either browsing on the grass in the 
shadow of the shrubs, or lying motionless 
sleeping in the sun. 

One of rather an uncommon colour — ^being 
a dull yellowish white — attracted my atten- 
tion, and I captured it with the deliberate 
purpose of carrying it off to England ; but 
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Ihese animals, so sluggish and apathetic with 
•ns, are there, under a hotter sun, of a much 
more excitable temperament. 

The creature seemed almost disposed to 
be malicious, and only wanted the power. 
As it was, it scratched and kicked about so 
vehemently that I was perforce obliged to 
relinquish my intention, and, consigning it 
again to a tuft of verdure, left it behind. 

But where now were my companions? 
Kot only out of sight, but long since had 
the tinkling of the mule bells ceased to 
vibrate on my ear. To overtake them was 
impossible, for the sun was pouring its in- 
tensest rays upon me, and, with those angular 
stones rolling and slipping under my feet, 
any accelerated movement was impossible. 
Under these circumstances, with a full con- 
viction that they must in the end bring up 
and wait for me, I yielded to the fascinations 
of the scene and my own tired feelings, and 
fiat down under the shade of an arbutus. To 
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be alone with Nature, and to be quite still 
and in harmony with her, is the most perfect 
happiness which life affords. What gems of 
tiny flowers grew at my feet ; what myriads 
of creatures were running hither and thither 
confusedly apparently, to my ken, who knew 
nothing of their policy and motives of action. 
But all the ways of the great world of 
humanity were there in that microcosm — 
all its battles and trials for the mastery, and 
all its merriments and joys — golden lizards 
and wise ants, rapacious beetles and joy- 
seeking moths in endless richness and pro- 
fusion of types — a general low hum of 
profuse life. But how few birds ! The 
songs which, like a chorus, gladflen the 
English woods were absent, and only an 
occasional chirp or twitter announced that 
birds were here at all represented. It was 
still too elevated, perhaps, for them. Below, 
all around the base, I was assured there was 
no lack of songsters, because there were 
large trees, which sheltered them. 
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After a long and delicious rest I rose to 
pursue my way, not without a little mis- 
chievous enjoyment that my prolonged 
absence would give a slight scare to my 
companions, which would not be altogether 
unmerited. About twenty minutes brought 
me in sight of an elevation, where were 
grouped the mules, their drivers, and my 
three companions, who, as I became visible, 
gave a long halloa of welcome, and com- 
menced a vigorous waving of handkerchiefs^ 
The two gentlemen seemed very desirous to 
impress me with the anxiety my long non- 
appearance had caused them ; but there had 
been no suggestion to their minds of the 
possibiBJy of anything more alarming than 
a slip on the stones, the brigand scare being 
absent signally from us all. 

The ground being now tolerably smooth 
and level, we mounted the mules and re- 
sumed our course together. Six hours had 
now elapsed since we had separated from the 
other members of the party, who, weary 
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with waiting and hungry from their long 
compulsory fast, were now seen advancing 
to meet us. They had been watching us for 
the last hour with their glasses, and had long 
been making unnoticed signs to us. They 
informed us that Carlo had been unhappy for 
the last hour on account of his lamb. " Pray 
praise the result whatever it be — whether 
dry as a chip or shrivelled into shreds — for 
Carlo is the most sensitive upon all points 
relative to his skill, and, whether as cook or 
waiter, deems himself in both capacities 
— and not unreasonably — to be sans re- 

Cheerfully we all declared unanimously 
that we would fully uphold Carlo, *ftd duly 
accord the warmest praises to his dinner. 

The table was already spread under the 
plane trees. We were all in too gay and 
happy a mood to notice the qualities of the 
roast lamb, until the cue was given, and 
then sujfficient was said to assure Carlo of 
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our great satisfaction, without his having any 
suspicion of anything preconcerted. Coffee 
was sent from the monastery, which, after 
•our repast, we visited. 

There is nothing handsome in the structure 
of either the monastery or the church at 
Pentelicus. They are both very simple in 
design, and present the same unattractive 
features as all the other buildings of the 
kind which I had seen in Attica. 

There must be, however, some tolerable 
accommodation to be found at the monastery, 
for the English Chaplain at Athens and his 
wife had engaged to occupy some rooms 
there for the summer months. The monks 
here are also estimated as learned men. 

The walls of the porch of the church are 
covered with rather curious and quaint paint- 
ings, representing the lively subjects of hell 
torments, and the martyrdoms of saints. 

After leaving the church we wandered 
through the mazy and well-wooded country 
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around, everything rejoicing in limpid streams 
and a brilliant flora. 

A large mansion is situated in the most 
beautiful position, which was one of many 
which were built nearly half a century ago 
by a noble lady, but never completed, in 
obedience to a superstitious whim which 
haunted her that so soon as she had any par- 
ticular dwelling completed, she would die. She 
would therefore never allow the finishing 
stroke to be put, but she died nevertheless, 
and a rich banker in Athens is now adapting 
it for a summer residence suitable for 
himself. 

Whilst we had been absent the young son of 
a dear friend, who knew my desire to carry off 
a tortoise as a living remembrance of Hellas, 
had found a fine specimen, and had deposited 
it on its back in order to secure it from 
retreating. As the poor creature would 
infallibly have been doomed to a lingering 
death from starvation if left in that position^ 
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we had to make a diligent search for it. It 
proved to be a work of time, for he had 
taken few notes of the place where he had 
left him. When found it was only natural 
to expect that its temper would be somewhat 
soured by his long comfortless posture with- 
out refreshment. His countenance, however, 
was perfectly malevolent, and if its cream- 
coloured relation on the hill had behaved 
itself indecorously, this one showed himself 
in a far more objectionable light. He darted 
out his elongated neck, and dashed his legs 
about so frantically, tearing my young friend's 
hands with its sharp claws with as much 
vehemence, as if its desire was to escape out 
of the cumbrous shell which imprisoned it, 
and flee from it, a houseless wanderer. 
Remembering that it was a Greek, and of an 
old type, and that it had the same dislike to 
servitude, for the sake of its old race I 
determined to forego it. So we let it go,, 
taking care to place it well on its legs thia^ 
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time. No sooner did it feel the ground than 
it strode haughtily into a thicket, and was 
soon lost to view. 

There is no twilight in Greece after the 
sun sinks, night and darkness quickly 
enwrap the landscape. 

Fearing the chills of evening, after the 
fatigues and heats of the day, we therefore 
tore ourselves reluctantly from the enticing 
shades of Pentelicus before the sun began ta 
sink. 



CHAPTER XV. 



FOKT PHYLE. 



Spirit of freedom, when on Phyle's brow 
Thon Bat*Bt with Thrasybnlas and his train. 

" Childb Harold." 

The ruins of the fort of Phyle, situated on 
one of the heights of the Fames range of hills^ 
are a point of interest from their historical 
associations, and a great attraction on account 
of the magnificent site which they occupy. 

We will give a slight glance at the political 
situation of Athens before and at the time 
when Thrasybulus and his followers seized 
and held this fort for the defence and in the- 
name of freedom, or democracy. 

Athens had never been in much worse 
straits than she was in the beginning of the 
5th century B.C. The Spartans were suc- 
cessfully warring against her* Alkibiades 
was intriguing with the Persians, by whose 
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lielp he hoped to get back to Athens, and 
there establish an oligarchy. 

It was not difficult to jfind rich men who 
were willing enough to overthrow a demo- 
cracy which had made such mistakes as the 
ruling power. The conspiracy succeeded, 
but without any help from Persia. Four 
hundred nobles seized the whole power, and 
abolished the popular government. There 
was a pretended assembly of 5,000 citizens, 
which was never called together, so that 
oligarchy was effectually established, and 
ruled for a time with the greatest tyranny, 
until the false Alkibiades, again joining the 
democratic party, overthrew them. 

A little flickering of success gleamed after 
this upon Athens, to be soon put out in the 
dark times which laid her at the feet of 
Sparta, of Sparta supplied with Persian 
money. 

Her whole fleet captured, her long walls 
and fortifications destroyed, Athens was 
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shorn of all her power. At this time thirty 
nobles — called from their odious rule, tyrants 
— exercised over the citizens of Athens the 
greatest cruelties. 

At this juncture Thrasybulus, the friend 
of democracy in its best form, threw himself 
into the fort of Phyle, and held it with his 
followers until the government of the people 
was restored in 403 b.o. 

The bad roads of Greece have been often 
commented upon and justly, for they occasion 
much inconvenience and discomfort to the 
traveller ; but between places where there is 
no traffic carried on, except what can very 
well be effected by donkeys and mules, it is 
hardly to be expected that a poor Govern- 
ment will expend money upon roadways 
solely for the benefit of a few tourists. 
For these ** toil-enduring animals " that occa- 
sionally carry their burthens between Athens 
and Cassia, the roughly hewn path is of little 
moment, and rather gives them a good foot- 
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ingy for it is firm and solid, althougli aneveir 
— cut out of limestone rock. Neitlier do the- 
springless heavy country carts, to which the 
above animals are yoked— which sometimes 
roll slowly along these tracks, bringing to 
the city light loads of vegetable produce — 
sufEer any inconvenience; but when the^ 
question concerned is a carriage drive^ it is 
quite a different matter. To any vehicle, 
possessing good springs, and to which good 
horses are attached, there can hardly be any 
more trying experience than that to which 
they are subjected in the progression, for it 
can hardly be called a drive along the road 
which lies between the scene of Plato's 
Academy, which is about a mile out of 
Athens, and the village of Cassia, which lies 
at the foot of Phyle. 

The carriages which are let out for hire in 
Athens are always very good, and the little 
horses, which never go except in double 
harness, swift and strong; and, as use is 
second nature, they do not make much 
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difficulty of obstacles which would be almost 
insurmountable to English horses, who would 
assuredly come very soon to grief on Greek 
roads. 

In the town there is a regular tariff, which 
is very reasonable, but beyond, the price rests 
entirely upon the will of the proprietor, and 
the acquiescence of the person hiring. 
Bargaining is a system well understood by 
the Greeks, among whom it is the established 
rule. All negotiations, that necessitated any 
precautions and preliminaries about money, 
were undertaken for me by a friend who 
resided in Athens ; but all his skill did not 
avail to reduce one drachma of the thirty- 
five which were required to take myself and 
friends to Cassia. Inexorably firm, the coach 
proprietor fortified the high charge behind 
the bad reputation of the road, and the 
damage done thereby to carriage and horses^ 
s, well-grounded plea to which we at last 
succumbed. 

s 
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We accordingly left Athens at 6 a.m., our 
party this time including, besides the Oxonian; 
and his mother, a young lady, who had 
travelled so much, and seen so much, that 
nothing seemed able to interest her, but who, 
nevertheless, felt that there were certain, 
things expected to be done and seen by 
travellers, and therefore the unpleasant duty 
of fulfilling these requisitions must be got 
over somehow. Although quite young, she- 
had lived in Germany, Sweden, Italy and 
Spain, and had acquired the languages of 
these countries. She had come to reside in 
Athens for the purpose of studying Greek,, 
but only, she observed, " to say the same 
things in different words."* We hoped ta 
reach Cassia by 9 a.m., where mules would be 
awaiting us, they having to be sent forward 
the night before. 

* This most talented lady who, besides the gift of acquiring 
languages, was also a good musician and fair artist, and who so 
young had left her beautiful home in Florence, and come alone to 
Athens for the purpose of study, was exceedingly disappointed 
in the classic city, and had no smypathy with a people without 
aristocracy — ^which sentiment is largely shared by EnglisL 
riaitora. 
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My young nil admirari friend had therefore 
to be roused four hours earlier than her 
wont ; but with a firm resolution to finish her 
night's repose en route she packed herself 
snugly in one corner — amongst shawls and 
wraps, pillowing her head upon a cushion — 
where, with veil drawn down over her closed 
eyes, she made every appearance of resolutely 
carrying out her determination. 

We passed the Academia and the Colonus, 
the scene of one of Sophocles' plays. The 
morning was fresh and lovely ; there was no 
wind, only a gentle breeze sufficient to pre- 
vent a stagnation in the atmosphere. There 
was no dust raised, for the road was on the 
bare rock, and as it is not much frequented 
there was no surface as yet pulverised to 
form any. 

Of all the drives out from Athens this 
offers the greater succession of fine views. 
The mountains are every moment presenting 
different points, and conseqaently there is an 
ever varying effect of light and shade. The 
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glory of these colours — the clearness of the 
air which at this early hour had a delicious 
piquancy, or crispness, without being chilly 
— would have been generally enough to keep 
evei:y one awake, but my little friend never 
once raised her weary lids. We were not 
long before we quite understood the indepen- 
dent firmness of the coach proprietor. 

" Thirty francs !'* said the Oxonian ; ** no 
price would induce me to let out my horses 
to come here.*' 

It never could have been contemplated that 
carriages would have attempted driving here 
when this road was constructed, although it 
is wide enough in some places to allow for 
two abreast. The roughness can only be 
estimated by conceiving that a succession of 
loads of the blocks of granite (which are 
broken up, for the purpose of macadamising 
our roads), had been thrown down, and left 
strewed along the entire route, with the only 
advantage that here they were not loose but 
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integral. Nothing else can give any idea of 
the difficulty which a vehicle encounters there, 
for one wheel would be frequently elevated 
some twelve or eighteen inches higher than 
the other. If this had been the regular action 
we might have accommodated ourselves to a 
recognised fact, but suddenly, without any 
forewarning, there would be a hurl and a jolt 
and the opposite wheels would be raised in 
their turn. All these violent jerks and oscil- 
lations, which did not seem in any way to 
discompose the driver, were accompanied by 
a series of little shrieks from the elder lady, 
with sundry ejaculations premising the imme- 
diate and certain presence of black death. My 
young friend had once, upon finding herself 
thrown forward on to her knees, given a 
hasty glance around to satisfy herself regard- 
ing the whole situation, and then, well clasp- 
ing her hands upon the side of the carriage, 
resumed her former soporific attitude. 

The terror of the one, and the perfect im- 
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mobility of the other lady, was an amusing 
picture, which the reassuring but half angry 
expostulations of the gentlemen did not tend 
to lessen. In the midst of this, the by no 
means harmonizing occupants of the carriage 
were all at once aroused by a crash and a 
smashing of crockery, which rose clear and 
sharp above all other noises. One glance 
behind was sufficient. There, deposited on 
the cruel stones, lay the wreck of our lun- 
cheon — basket, dishes, bottles in fragments, 
and eggs, chickens, and oranges in confused 
heaps ; and still rolled on the carriage, the 
driver of which was quite oblivious of the fact 
that his especial charge had slipped away 
from under his legs, and he none the wiser. 

The thought of an inevitable violent death 
impending, was now exchanged for the dreary 
prospect of one from hunger and thirst, but 
the stern necessity of prompt action cut short 
wailings and consolatory reprimands. The 
first thing that was absolutely necessary was 
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to stop the coachman, which was with some 
difficulty effected. The next was to proceed 
to the scene of the disaster, and to examine 
the amount of the damage ; and here we were 
at once brought face to face with our position 
of difficulty. The guide-book expressly warns 
the traveller about to proceed to Phyle that 
he must provide himself beforehand with the 
necessary refreshments, as nothing can be 
procured either at Cassia or Phyle in the way 
of food. It was a barren land to which we 
were bound. Lamentations were vain ; the 
only recourse was to pick up the fragments 
and make the best of it. 

All wrath was lost upon the driver, who 
was, in fact, very nearly laughing when he 
met my look, which was not so sympatheti- 
cally woebegone as the occasion demanded. 
Had he not checked himself in time many an 
Homeric invective might have been launched 
at his rather stupid head. With subdued 
feelings we all applied ourselves to the task 
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of collecting the dispersed legs and wings^ 
the eggs cracked ready for use, and the 
oranges, which alone of the party had 
suffered no damage. Grathering all together 
we committed them, dust and all, to the 
hamper. The Oxonian emphatically declared 
that he himself would cleanse them with water 
at Cassia. 

Equanimity being partially restored we re- 
sumed our route ; but now my young friend 
was thoroughly awakened, and an animated 
discussion upon accent and quantity was 
begun between her and the Oxonian — the 
pronunciation of modem Greek being chiefly 
determined by the first, whilst in the archaic 
and classic, quantity rules, supreme. The 
argument had the very wholesome effect of 
detaching the minds of us all from the de- 
terioration and destruction in the Commis- 
sariat Department. As we approached Cassia 
it became necessary to alight, for the road 
there became very much worse and very 
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narrow ; and upon arriving at a small bridge 
formed of boulders we came to a determination 
to walk the remainder of the distance, leav- 
ing the carriage to follow slowly. The country 
here was very pretty. On each side of the 
road lay banks covered with rock roses in 
abundance, and also a profusion of nigella,, 
which rejoices as well in the very opposite 
title of " Love in a Mist *' and " Devil in the 
Bush." The extreme delicacy of the pale 
bluish and white flower, and its finely cut 
leaves, were in happy contrast with the 
poppies, which grew side by side in great 
luxuriance. The rocks which were now 
rising before us were also covered with ver- 
dure, which greatly enhanced the beauty of 
the scene. 

Situated in this most lovely spot is Cassia. 
If a comparison is made between Eleusis and 
Cassia the former must at once be pronounced 
by far the most important place, poor and 
dejected as its present aspect struck us — for 
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dassia merely possesses a few huts and one 
inn. This inn consisted of one room only, 
with a stable behind ; and at this inn we were 
to take our luncheon, and put up our horses 
and carriage. The task was soon accom- 
plished as regarded the horses, and the car- 
riage required no protecting roof in so fine a 
^ay. 

We now entered the inn and expressed our 
wants, which were a table, plates, glasses and 
^ater. The smiling host eagerly showed his 
willingness to procure all these things, and, 
with as much courtesy of manner as he could 
assume, took possession of our cloaks and 
shawls. 

We were all hungry, and the bread and 
xjheese and eggs would have been ample, but 
the Oxonian was pledged to his mother to 
wash the chicken, &c., and he deserved all 
praise for the attempt, which was utterly 
vain, for the pulverized stone was now part 
^nd parcel of them, and after consuming a 
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^ood deal of water and time we begged him 
io relinquish the task. A little laughable 
<K>llision took place in consequence, and he 
showed in this that he was a man not easily 
to be turned from what he had undertaken as 
a duty. 

In acknowledgment of his painstaking we 
were all obliged to fill our mouths with dust, 
And not until he himself had especially been 
victimized in this respect was it unanimously 
•declared that these parts of our luncheon 
should be resigned to the host, to do with it 
what he willed, and that we would be content 
with the more simple but less gritty fare of 
^ggs, &c. 

But to describe the inn. The only signs 
that it was a place where there could be ob- 
tained entertainment for man and beast was 
the rough shed answering for a stable, out- 
ride the yard where stood our mules awaiting 
us ; and also there was before the house a 
bench whereon to sit, and a bough over the 
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door. Within, a shelf in one corner with a 
few bottles, and also a kind of counter, upon 
which was a tray containing some common 
cakes. We were not the only visitors. At 
a small table near the door three men, like 
labourers, were playing cards. They were not 
drinking ; they were not playing for money^ 
(possibly for a very good reason). They 
were very loud and vociferous, but not in any 
degree quarrelsome ; and although at times 
they slapped the cards down upon the bare 
rough table with a force and energy quite 
unnecessary, and rather startling when ac- 
companied with a sudden upraising of the 
voice, it meant nothing. The next moment 
they were again smiling in the most friendly 
way possible. This perpetual card playing 
is, however, a great evil, as it consumes so 
much of their time, and is, unfortunately, the 
principal amusement of the working classes. 
After a holiday pieces of dirty cards may be 
seen in all the side thoroughfares of Athens,. 
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"Strewing the pavements, (as they play very 
much in the open air). 

We had been informed that if we should 
require a guide up to Fort Phyle, we should 
meet with . one at Cassia, ; and there, upon a 
«tool in one corner, sat a harmless-looking 
individual, but who was well accoutred 
with sabre by his side, and gun on his 
shoulder, and presented a most warlike 
appearance, so far as arms were concerned, 
but whose small stature caused him to look 
rather encumbered by his weapons. There 
was another occupant of the inn who, during 
all the time that we were there, never raised 
her head, or moved from the low stool upon 
which she sat, administering nourishment to 
an almost naked infant. The wives of the 
landlords never take any part in the business, 
nor come forward to offer any womanly 
attentions to lady travellers. This woman 
had a pale, crushed, woebegone face, with no 
animation in it. Over her head was a kind 
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of shelf, which was evidently the sole sleep- 
ing apartment of the establishment, for on it 
lay a few rugs rolled up in one corner, and a 
ladder placed against it was the only mode^ 
of ascent. 

This shelf, for it was nothing more, could 
not have measured more than eight feet by 
seven, and probably not so much ; yet upon 
this the whole family, for there were several 
children, slept. Notwithstanding the poverty 
of all these surroundings, everyone there 
behaved with the utmost propriety. The^ 
card players never turned to stare at us, and 
the host was apparently a model of good- 
nature, and even had a shade of dignity 
about him. 

Leaving all wraps and cloaks under his 
care, we engaged the service of the valiant 
man-at-arms for the sum of two francs, whoy 
shouldering his musket, preceded us. 

Mounting our mules, we followed him. 
His escort calmed the fears of the elder lady, 
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who thought his very presence was a suflScient 
evidence that there was a necessity for him, 
or else he would not have been there. 

A few girls and women came forth from 
their huts to gaze after us as our little 
cavalcade turned away from the inn up 
towards the entrance of the narrow path 
that makes the ascent to Phjle. A few 
yards from the village, on the rising ground, 
were some women washing and beating the 
clothes with stones in a little streamlet that 
was trickling down from the heights. The 
same welcome presence of water graced this 
place as at Pentelicus. After missing it so 
much in Athens, one becomes almost enthu- 
siastic when a silver thread is seen blending 
into the landscape of rocks and cliffs. 
Throughout the entire ascent of Phyle this 
additional beauty of rippling water was 
everywhere visible. 

The path was happily not so rough as that 
of Pentelicus, and the views excelled it in 
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grandeur, indeed they exceed any other to be 
seen throughout all Attica. 

Behind this long Parnes range, stretching 
east and west, was the fertile Boeotia, whose 
people the quick-witted Athenians thought 
so dull. From Thebes, however, came the 
great Epaminondas, and the discoveries in 
our own day in Tanagra, show that art was 
not so unknown to them as was wont to be 
implied. The numerous little terra-cotta 
figures which have found their way into so 
many European Museums, some of which 
are of exquisite grace and beauty, and, all 
exemplify costume and manners have been 
chiefly from thence. 

The useful tillers of the soil and a country 
life were too much despised by the city 
dwellers immersed in political struggles. 

We soon left all sign of human habitation 
behind, and on both sides were the grand 
hills enclosing and surrounding us. 

The efficacy of protection of the guide, had 
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there been any real danger, would have been 
very doubtful, for sturdy though he was, his 
arms seemed very cumbrous, and walking up 
hill, when scant of breath, any agile man^ 
descending upon him, could have toppled 
him over the crags in a moment before he 
could have presented his gun, or unbuckled 
his sabre ; but it was sufficient, where there 
was neither danger nor apprehension of any, 
to quiet a lady's timidity. The path wound 
around and around crags above, and a 
precipice below, that occasionally, when 
suddenly turning a corner, suggested the 
possibility that the least stumble of the 
mule and loss of presence of mind would 
throw you backwards into the depths below. 

When Mrs. said, ** Is not this just the 

place for brigands ? " with a spice of enjoy- 
ment in the tone (for even the timid and 
nervous are often very pleased to imagine 
danger possible, if at the same time they know 
they are perfectly safe), I thought, " Is 

T 
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not this just the place in which to break 
one's neck ? '* Never let any one ascend a 
narrow path up a mountain, sitting on a 
mule's back, with a deep precipice behind. 
Whenever you turn to look over your 
shoulder at the depths below, a peculiar and 
by no means agreeable sensation is felt. It 
seems a matter of necessity that the next 
moment both you and the mule will roll 
down together. If you face the descent the 
unpleasant impression is removed. At one 
point we came upon a most picturesque 
scene, which had a great resemblance to a 
gipsy encampment. About 150 feet below 
us there was a group of women washing 
clothes in the stream ; a rough hut was the 
only tenement, but near them stood many 
donkeys or mules, which seemed to show that 
their abode there was only temporary, and 
that they would return to the city when the 
animals were laden with wood, and their 
clothes cleansed. The men who were with 
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them set up a loud halloa by way of saluta- 
tion, and there was much waving of kerchiefs 
by the women, to which we responded in 
similar fashion. 

Some distance further a man with a gun 
was leaping from crag to crag on the 
opposite side of the pass, and it was thought 
that he really did look something like a 
brigand. 

" I wish he were," regretfully sighed my 
young friend. " That at least would be an 
€vent, and women are always treated so well 
by brigands ! " 

The one gentleman of the party laughed at 
the coolness with which the possibility was 
expressed that a man might not equally 
receive such good accommodation. We 
were, however, destined to go on tamely 
without any so lively an addition as an 
encounter with brigands would have proved. 

We had to content ourselves with the 
heauties of Nature, which were here almost 
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entrancing. The rich blossoms of the* 
oleander, in the most luxuriant clusters^ 
lined the path on one side, whilst upon the* 
other, right down the ravine, were crowded 
varieties of the cone-bearing trees. These 
cones had mostly a singular network of 
gossamer threads, the work of communities 
of small spiders which sometimes increased 
them to the size of a small wasp's nest, of 
which they had the appearance. Beautiful 
objects they were — many pendant on each 
branch — with their silver threads glistening^ 
in the sun. 

The dearth of songsters in Attica I have 
often before commented upon, especially when 
on similar heights. 

When, therefore, the voice of the cuckoo 
fell suddenly upon our ears, breaking with 
ringing note through the deep stillness which 
surrounded us, with a great and rapturous- 
welcome, we all stayed our mules to listen to 
" the darling of the Spring/' " The wander- 
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ing voice, the mystery," as Wordsworth so 
well names it. 

Again and again reverberating from hill 
to hill, " at once far off, and ever near," it 
gladdened us into hushed attention. Around 
Athens the blithe cuckoo is never heard at 
any time. It is always a shy bird, and the 
•conditions there are not such as to encourage 
it. 

So long as the faintest sound could be 
borne upon our ears we remained without 
speaking and motionless, and when no longer 
the least echo could be caught, we again set 
forward with the tinkling bells of our 
mules for our only music. 

This little incident called forth all the 
Nature-loving feelings that were usually 
hidden up in the timorous heart of the 
Oxonian's mother. At this moment she 
expressed a great desire never more to return 
to cities and their conventional life, but ever 
to wander over the earth on mule baok^ 
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putting Tip every night at some little inn? 
which accident might throw in her way. The 
shelf at the Cassia inn had probably escaped 
her memory at that moment, and the pro- 
bability that the rug, which is the improvised 
bed all over Greece, might accidentally have 
afforded sleeping accommodation a previous 
night to some guest whose personal qualifica- 
tions might not have been those of unexcep- 
tional cleanliness. 

Far different were the sentiments of the 
younger lady. 

" It was all very fine, very grand of course,, 
but was it worth the while to get up between 
four and five, to go without your breakfast,^ 
to be jolted in that wretched way, in order to 
hear a cuckoo on a mountain; and as for 
crags and precipices they are all alike.'' 

After about an hour and a half engaged in 
the ascent we arrived at the heights, where 
considerable remains of the old fort are still 
existing. 
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It was now occupied with a very difEerent 
force to that which held it more than 2,000 
years ago. The possessors o£ this day were a 
very large flock of kids, who, not content with 
the elevation of the mountain tops, had 
seized upon the highest walls of the ruins* 
From every gap and niche peeped out their 
merry little heads, curiously inspecting the 
strangers, whilst the young goatherd was 
lying full length, fast asleep on the grass be- 
low. The picture they made skipping and 
frolickiug over the disjointed marbles was 
quite touching in its strong contrast ; they 
were so full of young life, disporting thus 
amongst the dumb stones which spoke of 
the struggles and useless contentions of men 
for mastery, and there now as if in mockery^ 
two little fellows with budding horns are head 
to head striving for the sole tenure of the 
portion of a buttress. Down toppled the one 
whose post was the most difficult to maintain, 
and nothing daunted, with a side way contor- 
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tion and shake, came bounding towards us 
in the most friendly and conciliatory manner, 
and put out its face to be caressed. After 
having satisfied itself by a minute inspection 
of our garments that we were to be depended 
on, it skipped away with a saucy toss of the 
head and a merry bleat, to announce the fact 
to its companions, who all forthwith bounded 
down from their places, and ran forward to 
greet us. 

Some time having passed in their in- 
vestigations, we abandoned ourselves to the 
full delight which scenes such as were be- 
fore us alone can gi^e. No view from any 
of the hills that surround Athens is com- 
' parable with that which is obtainable here, 
either in grandeur or breadth of outline. 
Words are always poor and feeble when they 
attempt to give an exact description of a fine 
scene — and the language of poetry alone is 
able to bring a just appreciation of it to the 
mind of the reader. The view of Athens 
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from Lycabettus is one in which from its 
nearness, details are more conspicuous, but 
from Phyle you have the whole expanse before 
you. Here, as at Pentelicus, there was a 
friendly mound against which to lean, 
and rest and gaze. But the mountain 
air, though fresh, was not of the sharp 
quality of Alpine heights, and, instead of 
feeling more awake than usual, we all 
graduaDy became overpowered with drowsi- 
ness, and at last each of us succumbed to its 
influence. Long before this had the martial 
man and the mule drivers stretched them- 
selves on the ground, and found the sleep 
which they sought. The mules, too, having 
:first browsed upon the herbage until satisfied, 
were lying down resting their weary legs. 
The goatherd was still where we had first be- 
held him, prone on the earth, oblivious of all 
things, and his flock of kids, tired out with 
gambols and sham fights, were also dozing 
xind dreamily chewing the cud. 
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What portion of time this drowsy spell of 
forgetfulness might have held us enchained^ 
oblivious of the hours, it is impossible to say j 
the sharp clear facts of the situation were 
suddenly brought before us by the question, 
" How much longer are we going to sit here? 
it took us three hours and a half to get to 
this place, and I suppose we shall be the 
same time returning, and dinner is at half- 
past seven/' The denouement in the fairy 
tale, which rapidly stirred the sleepers into 
their respective posts and duties, was not 
much more effective than that ringing utter- 
ance of my young friend. 

We all started up, the drivers resaddled 
the mules, the warrior reslunghis musket and 
sabre, all mounted and were again in order 
to proceed. 

So much is gained by a pedestrian that I 
determined to walk forward until I was tired,, 
having the guide only for my companion. 

The descent was not precipitous and 
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fatiguing like that from Pentelious, and at 
the commencement was well shaded bj 
thickly overhanging trees. The larches were 
all in their fresh beauty, and the young and 
old cones, hanging together side by side with 
their different colourings, gave a great and 
charming contrast ; in the middle of the path 
rippled a tiny streamlet, clear as crystal, and 
on the banks were darting out bright green 
lizards, whilst dragon flies and butterflies in 
great numbers flitted around our heads. The 
Albanian (for such he was), and myself could 
not get on very well in conversation, but he 
soon found out my predilections, and every un- 
common flower or insect which he noticed he 
pointed out for my observation. Walking 
on at a brisk pace, which is always more 
enjoyable and less fatiguing than a saunter, 
we soon left the others far behind. 

The rippling clear waters enticed the guide 
to drink from its stream, and, taking off his 
accoutrements, he laid down prone and drank 
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of it as it flowed over the bright well- 
washed stones. 

I followed his example, but not after the 
«ame fashion plunging in my face for a 
draught, but let it flow into my hands. The 
flavour was not so exquisite as the appearance, 
but was rather earthy. For nearly an hour 
we thus progressed, and as we must have 
been continually gaining in distance I ordered 
the guide to wait and rest until the party re- 
joined us ; so we sat down on some grassy 
knolls opposite each other in silence. The 
AlhsLumn patois is so very different to that 
language to which I had been accustomed, 
that if he had been a talkative man it would 
have been impossible to have understood each 
other, except here and there a word ; but he 
was a thick-looking fellow, with a handsome, 
but not intelligent face, the habitual expres- 
sion being that of passive good temper. It 
was long, very long, before the breeze bore 
upon our ears a faint tinkle which an- 
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nounced that the mules were drawing Dear. 
Notwithstanding the rest it had had, my 
animal was very unwilling to receive me 
again and long resisted; the unpadded 
wooden saddles which are used must be 
very uncomfortable always, and after some 
time the manifest restlessness of anothar 
under the light weight of one of the 
ladies caused us to halt and examine the 
creature, the result of which inspection and 
the state of the poor animal's back caused ua 
to spring off our respective beasts preci- 
pitately, and declare our intention of walking 
the rest of the journey, rather than be the 
inflictors of torments of such a character as 
the state of one of them showed might be 
possible to all. 

When we reached Cassia all the children 
of the place assembled to gaze at us. We 
sat outside the one-roomed inn upon the 
bench whilst the carriage was preparing, and 
in order to view us easier the little ones. 
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some of whom were in the airiest of costumes, 
clambered up on an earthen bank opposite 
and sat there in a row. 

They were a brown-legged dusty lot of 
urchins, with not many claims to infantine 
beauty, but some ladies have a tender way of 
thinking all children "pretty little dears," 
and so these, (to me an extremely uninterest- 
ing tribe) were considered by my friends, who 
forthwith began to instruct them in the rudi- 
ments of begging by ofEering money, which 
they hardly understood, and were very shy 
about taking, having quite to be coaxed to 
do so. The impression of poverty which 
these villages of Attica gave me was not 
shared in by my companions, who, on the 
contrary, considered them prosperous and 
well ofE, because they knew of no other 
state, a mode of arguing that was, how- 
ever, unconvincing to my mind. 

The driver of the morning had not 
allowed the hours to pass unemployed whilst 
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we were on the hill, and had evidently 
made too free with the host's wine, for no 
sooner had he mounted the box than he 
dashed forward, utterly reckless of the kind 
of roads we had to travel, at the most tremen- 
dous pace, which his two good horses, who 
were now fresh, were inclined for. We should 
soon have had some unpleasant experiences 
had not the Oxonian caught the reins to re- 
strain him, to which he submitted rather 
doggedly and relaxed his speed somewhat. 
He had perfect command of his horses, not- 
withstanding his little over excitement, and 
drove them the whole distance over the 
same route we passed in the morning at 
a speed which anyone would have considered 
quite incompatible with safety, considering the 
nature of the track, and went bounding over 
the frequent elevations with the utmost cool- 
ness imaginable, nor slackened until Athens 
lay before us. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

OLD AND KEW PHALEBUM AND THE PEIBJIUS. 

Both Old and New Phalerum, which are 
situated on either side of the bay, are ines- 
timable boons to the Athenians. There, 
away from the dust and glare of Athens, in 
the early part of summer, flowers of a 
hundred hues, fresh breezes, and ever blue 
waves invite you. Old Phalerum is now 
comparatively deserted, and boasts but of a 
few scattered houses. It is only accessible 
by carriage, and it takes an hour to reach it. 
The road, however, lies through one of the 
best outlets of Athens — namely, that which 
passes by the Royal gardens and the Akro- 
polis. Beyond, the country is also most 
interesting, and every moment gives some 
new charm to the landscape. Botanists who 
visit Grreece all know Old Phalerum. The 
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longest samiDer £ oar ^imLji Vft ucat hsriH^ 
cient to behold, tsossl Isse «3 cxKno^e. t^ 
ooontless fl^nl tpsasarss linsi mirsii Ida 
there. 

Kneeling dDva oat iSie sjCI nribfri sad 
moss that forms a mios ijr t^iesi lo zrow 
and floorish in, a bpviideriaig s?nse of delight 
came orer me to see that, vithant further 
seeking, in one spot one oonld almost fill a 
portfolio — so manj wond»fiil Tanedes of 
legaminosae, with snch iHiDiant colours 
and cnrioos pods, that thev of themselves 
were worth a jonmej to see. The parasitic 
branched broom-rape (Orobanche ramosa) 
was growing in great abundance, and 
although there were many plants which are 
not indigenous with us, there were also very 
many well-known favourites, amongst which 
was the sweet-scented night-stock. Old 
Phalerum had been well described to me as 
a garden of flowers, for such it undoubtedly 
is. 

w 
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New Phalerum, however, is more acces- 
sible. Within fifteen minutes \)j the railway 
you can tread its sands. Through this faci- 
lity it is rapidly growing in size and import- 
ance. There are not at present any public 
baths at Athens, although on the road to 
old Phalerum large ones are in course of 
erection, which are intended to be supplied 
with salt water, which is to be conveyed 
thither by pipes from the sea. 

The result of such a speculation seems 
very doubtful, and even if the hopes of its 
promoters do not prove to be fallacious as 
regards the success of the necessary machi- 
nery, the distance from the town will always 
be an obstacle in the winter, and during the 
summer no one would forsake the waves and 
shores of Phalerum, which can be reached in 
so short a time, for baths under cover. 
Bathing does not begin here very early ; any 
time before April would be thought dan- 
gerous, so great is the fear of fever, and so 
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deeply rooted the idea that cold bathing 
tends to produce it. But in April the sands 
are covered with machines, and the bathers 
often frequent them as early as four and 
five A.IL 

The Greeks all understand and practise 
swimming, and the ladies equally excel in it. 

Upon the shore stands an hotel, which will 
provide dinners at any time, to be laid out 
alfresco J and very pleasant it is to dine in 
the sound of the cool plashing wave just 
when the heats of the day are passing. Any 
other Ughter refreshment is also always 
attainable, served on the numerous little 
tables which are scattered along the beach. 
Amongst the other attractions, an open-air 
theatre is established there during six months 
of the year, an awning alone raised over it to 
protect audience and actors alike from the 
rays of the sun, as the performances take 
place during the day. 

Leaving the beach and the sea shore, and 
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ascending across limestone boulders ancT 
rough paths to the heights above, we came to 
the old wall, which can be traced from hence 
to the PeirsBus. This is of remarkable 
solidity, and must have taken considerable 
trouble to destroy. The portions that re- 
main are square blocks of stone, well fitted 
and joined, and calculated to defy the ordi- 
nary effects of age. Several houses for 
summer retreats have been built on little 
promontories, which, jutting out here and 
there, give extensive sea views ; but the 
Mayor of PeiraBus, trembling for the loss of 
beauty these excrescences cause to the 
general landscape, has forbidden the erection 
of any more that will hinder the general 
effect, looking towards the bay. 

The harbour is perfect in form, and re- 
mains of the old shipways still mark the 
entrance, but the continued action of the^ 
waves is fast destroying them. 

Descending by a rough path, partly the 
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Tesult of nature and partly of art, we reached 
^gain the shore. Here the geologist can 
find a good study in the various coloured 
strata of the cliffs that rise above. Hollowed 
out, as they are, into numbers of tiny bays, 
they form excellent retreats* for the few 
inhabitants of the above-mentioned houses, 
either for the purpose of boating, swimming, 
or fishing, sheltered by the shadow of a rock 
for many hours of the day, and quite 
secluded and apart from the gaiety and 
observation of the beach and sands. 

Very near to Phalerum, following the road, 
is the ancient bay of Munichia, having 
exactly the same beautiful curve. On the 
shore were some fishing boats drawn up, and 
their red lateen sails spread upon the shore, 
to dry. A beautiful picture of rich colouring 
is caused by these bright red sails, contrast- 
ing with the purple of these seas. The pretty 
sea-cabbage, with its very delicate blossoms, 
covers all the chalky-looking land, and 
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nothing can be prettier than their pale lilac- 
striped petals fluttering in the breeze, but 
they fall as soon as gathered, and will hardly 
bear even the plucking. Beyond Munichia 
it is an easy walk of about ten minutes to the 
PeiraBus. A tew yards further on, in the 
direction of the port, we came upon an altar 
with several niches for votive offerings, 
which we stopped to consider. It is alleged 
to be that altar which St. Paul saw on his 
way to Athens, the inscription upon which 
so arrested his attention that he made of it a 
text whereupon to address those Athenians 
who assembled to hear him on Mars Hill. 

We sought diligently for the inscription^ 
but not one letter of the '^Ayva>oT^ Oe^ can 
now be discovered. 

Rough and worn as each part of the sur- 
face is, bearing everywhere the impressions of 
time and exposure, it can hardly be surprising 
that written characters, if it ever contained 
any, have thus been obliterated. But this 
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want is sufficient, unfortunately, to wrest the 
authenticity of the altar from the dominion 
of facts, which demand incontrovertible 
proofs for their basis. That this altar is that 
identical one there is no evidence but that of 
tradition, which, although it often transmits a 
truth, must submit to have the truth doubted, 
because of the numerous errors it has so often 
foisted upon us. 

Pausanias, writing a century after, men- 
tions that there were many altars to unknown 
gods between the Peiraeus and Athens.* It 
is more than probable, however, that St. Paul 
only encountered one in his immediate path, 
his allusion being so direct and so pointed. 
It is also probable that he in no wise missed 
the real significance of the words, or imagined 
that it pointed to a great spiritual want. 
There were too many fanes and temples to 
every imaginable deity or power in Nature, all 



* There are now no remains of any other altar than the one 
Above mentioned. 
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around which were sufficient to make such an 
admission contradictory, and doubting philo- 
sophers, who despised the gods of Olympus 
did not raise shrines nor make votive offer- 
ings. Much more probable is it that St. 
PauFs acute mind understood perfectly that 
this altar, amongst a people " who were too 
superstitious," was dedicated to some god 
of whose name and attributes they were 
ignorant, and who was therefore unknown to 
them in a material sense.* 

We were all very sorry to be obliged to 
acknowledge this spot as traditional, and to 
place it with several others which are more 
generally considered identical with what 
they purport to be. Such are the grave of 
Themistokles, the tomb of Kimon, and the 
prison of Sokrates. The first of these sites, 
^hich seems to be much more generally ac- 



* To the unknown God implies a belief widely different to €M 
nnknown God, and although ayviiart^ 6c^ maybe rendered in both 
forms, the latter was the meaning attached to this insoription by 
the raiser of the altar. 
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^credited than even the two latter, seems to 
rest its claims upon the most shallow and 
mythical foundations. It is well known that 
Themistokles died a traitor at Magnesia; 
and it is also upon record that the people 
of that place, for many years after his 
death, showed a magnificent tomb in 
their market, which they had erected over 
his remains. 

It was not until some time afterwards, and 
was altogether an afterthought, when years 
had condoned his faults, and only his valour 
and his good services were remembered, that 
the Athenians asserted that his bones had 
been redeemed from Magnesia, and brought 
home to his once beloved Athens to find 
their final resting place. This account has so 
great a poetical justice in it that the proof of 
it would always have been greatly desired. 
uSuch proof would not at any time have been 
difficult to obtain, when it is remembered how 
•dexterously Kimon served his own purposes 
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in his alleged discovery of the bones of 
Theseus. 

Themistokles had also always tried to ad- 
vance and improve the power of the port of 
Peiraeus, and had even advocated at one time 
that it should be made the seat of govern- 
ment instead of Athens, a proposal which 
found no favour with the proud Athenians, 
who looked down upon the busy craftsmen 
and workers who formed the chief population 
of the port with contempt. 

He however succeeded, by adroitness and 
cunning, in defiance of the wishes of the 
allies, to surround both Athens and the 
PeiraBus with walls, those around the port 
being much the stronger. 

Again the clear sightedness of the man saw,, 
that walled around though the port and city 
might be, and thus individually protected, an 
enemy might, by intercepting communications 
between them, cut ofE all supplies. He there- 
fore wished to follow the example of the 
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Megareans, and build long walls to connect 
the one with the other. The same aristocratic- 
haughtiness which spumed the change of the 
seat of government rejected, and for a time 
delayed, the completion of that project, the 
Athenians disliking to be even closely con- 
nected with the plebeians of the harbour to 
which they really owed their safety. 

All his great deeds remembered, and his 
self-seeking and treason overlooked, it was 
the most natural thing possible to wish to 
obtain his ashes, and to rear a monument to* 
him near the scene of his great victory, but 
unhappily there is no data whereby to verify 
this event. 

Nevertheless, the so-called grave of the 
great Athenian occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion on a promontory overlooking Salamis, a 
few minutes' walk from the Peirseus, where 
ruins of some dimensions still serve to com- 
memorate his memory, if even his remains 
never slept beneath them. 
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It is a spot of great interest, therefore ; 
and as with the altar to the unknown god, so 
here tradition is potent to efEect belief. 

After Athens the town of the Peiraeus has 
little to ofEer that is attractive. There are no 
fine buildings of the present era, and of 
these of a past age no vestiges remain. But in 
default of such attractions, it is pleasing to see 
some evidences of manufacturing industry. 
The amount which we were able to estimate 
of business and work carried on can only be 
judged in relation to a city like Athens and a 
kingdom like Greece. Taken by itself it pre- 
sents nothing which can bear any comparison 
with any other port so advantageously situated. 
However, it was gratifying to see such signs 
of life as do manifestly exist there. Men 
evidently at work, and with a purposeful 
look, are vulgar enough to hurry along, and 
do not assume the grand airs of the dignified 
pedestrians of the streets of the capital. Un- 
mistakable sounds of hammers, veritable tall 
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chimneys pufl&ng out smoke, evidence that 
here something is going on. 

But the capabilities of the place appear so* 
great that at present they do not seem to have 
been by any means sufficiently developed; 
yet the statistics given in "Z/a Grece telle- 
qu^elle est^^^ by Moraitinis, testify to a con- 
tinual development of trade and commerce, 
and to results which I was quite unable to 
appreciate. 

Feeling, however, so great an interest in 
the future prosperity of Hellas, I can only 
think that such can be obtained and secured 
through commercial advantages, and how 
great a check upon industries must be caused 
by the heavy imposts upon all commodities ! 

Duties are the only means which they em- 
ploy to raise a revenue, and it is, I believe, a 
well received fact that this form of taxation 
always presses most heavily on the labouring 
classes. At present there can be no hope 
that the Government can lessen or remit such 
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dues, crippled as it will be for some time by 
the maintenance of an army so dispropor- 
tionate to the size of the country. If war is 
inevitable any hopes of reduction in that 
quarter will be delayed indefinitely. If the 
question of boundary, which now so disturbs 
their repose, should meet with an amicable 
adjustment, it is then possible, and greatly to 
be longed for, that the whole of the Greeks 
will give their attention to furthering those 
industries which alone make the prosperity of 
a nation. Education and the cultivation of 
the arts exalt life, but the first thing neces- 
sary for every man is to procure the means 
whereby to live. 

If there is nothing to admire in the houses 
and streets, the harbour makes up for all 
the deficiencies. Here it is ever beautifuL 
Nature will have it so. Nothing that man 
can do, or leave undone, avails in any way to 
affect permanently that which is outside his 
control. So the harbour of Peirseus is as 
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dfair now, after more than 1800 years of con- 
tentions, as it was upon the day when St. 
Paul landed there. Its waves are as bright as 
in the days of Themistokles, and although it 
<5annot boast of the numerous triremes of 
those days, nor boats as thick as antSy yet it 
has always a lively appearance. 

There is no lack of activity either. The 
<jreek never looks to better advantage than 
when he is working in his own native ele- 
ment. Besides their own ships and navy 
there are also always present many foreign 
vessels. 

Gazing upon the lively scene there pre- 
sented, one hope, one wish, filled our hearts ; 
that no loud resounding cannons should 
trouble its now peaceful waters, and that, in 
place of torpedoes and gunships, the future 
will see alone crowds of merchant vessels 
bringing in and carrying away, unimpeded 
by duties and imposts, every variety and pro- 
duct and manufacture. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



SKETCH OF PROGEBSS. 

Upon giving a cursory glance over the whole 
field of the Arts and Sciences, and their pre- 
sent position and development in Athens, the 
result is satisfactory in the main. There is 
vitality and progress almost everywhere. 
Some are much more advanced than others, 
some may be considered to be almost as fully 
developed and as well understood as in any 
other country ; whilst others are still in their 
infancy, and have to tread anew the paths of 
careful study which must precede and accom- 
pany a healthy growth and lead to a flourish- 
ing maturity. The art of Painting and the 
science of Music may be cited as the two 
which come under these remarks. Of the 
former, especially, there can only be one 
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opinion, and tbat is, that the efEorts that have 
been made in that direction, laudable as they 
are, are sufficient in themselves to show that 
Athenian artists must consider themselves as 
little children who have everything to learn. 
There is a School of Painting at the Poly- 
technic, and also a gallery of the works of 
present artists, both of which show marvel- 
lous defects, especially in colouring, and such 
as must be apparent, it would be supposed, 
to the most unpractised eye. Traditions of 
the past will not help them here ; there are 
no pictures of Polygnotus left to them 
whereby, as with the sculptures of Pheidias, 
to form their taste. Ecclesiastical art is far 
too stiff and conventional in its requirements 
to be of any benefit. Nothing will avail to 
bring forth and nourish any latent talent ex- 
cept study in foreign schools. 

It is rather awkward for the visitor that the 
custodians and officials, who are so very civil 
and courteous, and are so desirous to show 

X 
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these works of art, are evideotly proud of 
them, and not at all aware of their 
deficiencies. 

After the schools of medicine, there is no 
sphere in which more vigour and power is 
shown than in the domain of literature. The 
daily press is ably and skilfully conducted, 
and the style of the journalists is formed upon 
the best classic models. 

Two historical works of great merit have 
been produced within the few last years, 
" The History of the War of Independence," 
by Mr. Z. Trikoupi, the father of the late 
Prime Minister; and that of Greece from 
the earliest times down to the present, by 
Papar riogo-poulos . 

Still greater praise is, perhaps, due to the 
poets of modern Greece, of whom there has 
been an uninterrupted succession. The Hel- 
lenic Muse took refuge with the wild Klephts 
in the mountains, and there nursed and 
fostered the spirit of freedom which, occa- 
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^ionally bursting forth in patriotic songs, 
kept alive the hopes of liberty and preserved 
the enslaved people from despair. 

Since the establishment of the Hellenic 
kingdom the increasing number of poets has 
been almost remarkable. Amongst these 
there is no writer who seems more likely to 
exercise a salutary influence on his age than 
Demetrius Bernadaki, the author of the 
drama of "Maria Doxapatri," and many 
sweet poems. In his clever introduction to 
the above work he clearly points out to his 
countrymen the desirability of Anglicising 
and phicing Shakespeare before the Greek 
mind as the one model to which it should 
look up, both as regards dramatic art and 
poetry. 

His reasons are most ably and powerfully 
urged, and in all his observations upon 
Hellenic character, as well as intellect, the 
benefits to be derived from Anglicising^ rathei^ 
than Germanising, or Gallicising, very points 
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edly advanced. " The drama of Shake- 
speare," he says, " harmonises with the 
national character, and the intellectual con- 
dition of the most intelligent of the Greeks." 

Not only in literature, in commerce, and 
politics Anglicising would tend to accelerate 
the progress of Greece as a kingdom and 
people, and would enable them sooner to 
gain that position of influence in the East 
which is so desirable for the advancement of 
humanity. 

The total absence of athletic games amongst 
the youth of New Hellas would hardly call 
for any observation as a conspicuous want — 
shared, as it is, by all southern nations — ^but 
for the old eminence obtained by them in 
this particular, and the great attention 
which was formerly paid to bodily exercises- 
as a necessary part of education. Gym- 
nastics enter into the training of the schools,, 
but they are very tame in character and are 
used by the student from necessity, rather 
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than choice, and are quit© distinct from any 
idea of amusement, and are carried on in a 
spiritless manner, wanting the stimulus 
imparted to them when pursued as sports. 

With ourselves it has possibly been the 
fault of late years to exceed, and to give too 
^reat a prominence to athletics, and this has 
been productive of some evil ; but the general 
gain cannot be overlooked because of some 
minor drawbacks, and one is soon reconciled 
to withdrawing previous objections, after 
considering the resources to which the youth 
of other countries turn in their leisure 
moments. 

It seems almost hopeless to expect that 
cricket will ever take root, except amongst 
those of English race. There is not the 
faintest chance that ever an eleven of 
Athens will challenge an eleven of the 
English officers who sometimes play that 
good national game near Phalernm. There 
might be a possibility however, of resusci- 
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tating in some form their old contests of 
running and leaping. A proposition to this 
effect has been entertained occasionally; a 
proposition suggested to be carried out in the 
old Stadium which was built by Herodes 
Atticus, and still remains in excellent pre- 
servation, and is admirably adapted for the 
purpose. 

Most Greek youths can swim, which is an 
unexceptionable gain, and some of the 
wealthy ride, but the boys of the people 
cannot so readily get to the sea, and their 
chief amusement is to hurl about stones, 
which are always close at hand, to the great 
annoyance if not peril of pedestrians. This 
propensity might advantageously be disci- 
plined into quoit playing, which would be 
analogous to the old games with the discus. 

The use of games amongst the girls is one- 

to which there is a great repugnance, and 

contempt is generally expressed for croquet 

and lawn tennis as unsuitable for Greek 

Jadies. If it ^ere not that the Greeks are 
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great dancers, and that the women as well as 
the men can generally swim, there would be 
nothing in the way of healthful exercise for 
them. Eastern ideas blend here with French 
tastes, and little girls are never seen bowling 
hoops, &c. ; but, fashionably dressed, walking 
most primly and demurely. The whole 
treatment of children seems to be artificial ; 
they are not fed upon tnilk diet when 
young, and are generally kept in too confined 
and close an atmosphere. The example of 
English residents is, nevertheless, being fol- 
lowed by the most intelligent, and the ap- 
pearance of English children exercising in 
the air for many hours in the day is not 
without its effect. 

Whilst upon this subject, I may mention 
that two old games often played by the 
children of our poor, namely, " hopscotch " 
and " cat " are daily amusements of the same 
class in the back streets of Athens. 

The want of mechanical contrivances, or 
rather their strange neglect in not availing 
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themselves of the most common and simple 
means for saving and economising labour, is 
one of the most noticeable defects of the 
Greeks. This neglect, which probably results 
from the cheapness of labour, is lamentably 
shortsighted. The waste of strength in the 
human animal is a costly expenditure, for it 
hastens old age and infirmities, impoverishes 
the stock, and anything but tends to produce 
the article which the Hellenic kingdom at 
present relies on, unfortunately too much — a 
race of hardy soldiers. To see men, in the 
pride of their age, bowing their back to 
receive rough stones, which are piled upon 
them with scarcely any protection, and then 
to behold them thus burthened creeping, 
doubled up, up the rudest of ladders to supply 
these materials to the builders, and to reflect 
that this operation may go on for twelve 
working hours in a hot sun is a spectacle 
which fills one with pain and surprise when 
coincident with the many forms of knowledge 
and even of luxury which exist on every 
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:side. The hods of our Irish labourers are 
not the finest invention for conveyance, but 
by the side of this ill-devised expedient they 
are a great advance. 

Still stranger is it that some husbandry 
operations are almost as primitive as in the 
days of Homer, and analogous to details 
which are related in the Old Testament. 

The use of oxen for treading out the corn 
could hardly be imagined as still existing. 
Nevertheless, so near Athens as Phalerum, 
in the days of harvest, which usually fall in 
the beginning of May, this is still seen, and 
the operation of thrashing thus takes place 
in the open air, the wind carrying away the 
ohafF, bringing to mind the words of old 
Hesiod, who advises " that the boards of the 
thrashing floor shall be laid down in a breezy 
place."* 

These wants of modern and improved ap- 
pliances will, doubtless, be supplied in time, 
nor would they be matter of wonder if met 

• " Works and Days." 
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with in nations less gifted and intelligeut ; it- 
is only when they are found here, amongst 
the proud Hellenes, with all their theories,, 
speculations and aspirations, with whom a 
clear and astute mind is the most prevailing 
characteristic, that they present so forcible a 
contrast. 

A few years since it was the boast of 
Athens that it had no beggars, and that you 
might walk its streets for days without being 
accosted by one. For the relief of the poor 
there were societies adequate to meet all re- 
quired wants, and as there was no necessity, 
no encouragement was given to open solicita- 
tions for alms. Since the Turko-Russian 
war this has not, however, been the case; 
large numbers of refugees have been con- 
tinually pouring into Athens, and have thus 
laid a great strain upon the benevolence of 
its inhabitants. Those unhappy people, con- 
sisting for the most part of women and 
children, ought hardly to be confounded with 
systematic teggara, and they are not so 
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considered by the Athenians, who were often 
anxious to explain the causes which had 
brought them to their present state, and 
there was in their case no field for imposi- 
tion, as they were easily distinguished by 
being clad in coarse blue cotton dresses, 
subscribed for them by charitable ladies.* 

The example, unfortunately, is contagious, 
and as the usual rules and regulations are 
relaxed, a few regular or professional 
beggars have made their appearance, and the 
foolish and ill-judged bounty of rich English 
and American travellers, who are fond of 
throwing halfpence promiscuously to children, 
will serve to foster and perpetuate the growing 
evil until in a few years beggars may be as 
great a nuisance in Athens as in the towns of 
Italy. 

Besides that there are several private* 
societies for the purpose of relieving poverty ; 
there is also an excellent poor-house. This 

* The recent earthquake at Sdo has again thrown npon the 
resources of Athens more than a thousand of the surviyors ; thej- 
having been brought there. 
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institution is situated a little out of the town, 
and may almost be called a handsome build- 
ing, and is of considerable dimensions. Its 
appearance has nothing in it of that depress- 
ing look which is so often given to similar 
places amongst ourselves from the character 
of their architecture. It does not look like 
a, prison or a penitentiary, nor is it enclosed 
with a dead wall, but with light iron railings 
which disclose the large garden filled with 
agaves and shrubs, by which it is ap- 
proached, and in which the inmates are al- 
lowed to walk. 

Amongst the many different schemes that 
have been devised for benefiting the poor there 
is none more worthy of consideration than 

To *EpyaaTi]pvov r&v ^airopcov TwaLK&v (the work- 
shop of needy women), which, as it is not en- 
tirely self-supporting, but relies in some mea- 
sure upon subscriptions and donations, must, 
therefore, be classed under the list of charit- 
xible institutions. This Efyyaari^piov was estab- 



L. 
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lished a few years since by the Hellenic ladies 
for the sole purpose of employing women. 

The position of women in Greece having 
been traditionally one of retirement and 
seclusion, it came also unfortunately in time 
to be one of idleness amongst the poor, who, 
from being entirely uneducated, had no re- 
sources within themselves, and whose former 
occupations of spinning and weaving for the 
household were superseded by the use of 
meclianical labour. 

No longer busy with the spindle, the re- 
quirements of the humble home, and the ex- 
ceedingly simple fare being but small, a great 
portion of time was spent in lolling out of 
window, or sitting listlessly on doorsteps; and 
yet they were in great poverty. 

With a view to remedying this evil and to 
make the poor women themselves happier, 
the ladies formed this institution. Here are 
assembled all ages between twenty and sixty, 
and even upwards ; to each are apportioned 
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out duties according to their skill and experi- 
ence, some being learners, others workers. 

They spin, dye, and weave both cottons 
and native silk into a variety of the most 

light and elegant fabrics, which are suitable 
for dresses, veils, scarves, and household 
draperies and hangings. They also make up 
cotton goods into various articles of clothing. 
It is a very interesting sight to see the 
order and cleanliness which reigns through- 
out, and to behold the bright and occasionally 
handsome faces of the employed. The old 
look equally as happy and sometimes more 
<3heery than the young, and to examine the 
articles alone, which are all tasteful and 
characteristic of the country, will well repay 
3, visitor, and especially if such be a lady 
when she bears in mind that the light gauzy 
scarf or silk which she admires, in all the 
manipulations which it requires from the 
cocoon to its present state, has been produced 
solely by the hands of women. 



CONCLUSIOIf. 

The heats of summer in Athens are severely 
felt, the very air blows hot, and the reflection 
is great ; the glare of the white houses and 
pavements occasioning some distress to the 
eyes. There is a general exodus of all those 
whose occupations or wealth permit it. The 
schools and universities are closed for three 
months, the Senate is shut up, and the De- 
puties have gone to their homes. The h6tels 
are empty, and the streets in the middle 
hours of the day are still and deserted, with 
all the blinds closely drawn. 

The poor workers, those who toil in the 
Bun, from whose burning rays all who can, 
strive to shelter themselves, they have a 
little exemption also, and by beginning their 
daily labour at 5 a.m. instead of 6, take two 
hours rest at mid-day in place of the usual 
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time allotted ttem. The mornings and even- 
ings are glorious, but the day seems long and 
wearisome to the stranger and visitors. 

Driven away, therefore, by the increasing 
heat, with many a regret and without one dis- 
appointment to hang like a cloud over the 
bright memories which are associated with 
my sojourn amongst her people, I bade a long 
farewell to Athens ever to me Most Fair. 

Athine ! Athine ! adieu ! Je ne dots plus te voir 
Mais mon dme ioujours ha/ntera tea demeures. 



THE END. 
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